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ISADORE  PIZITZ 

President  and  General  Manager  of  PizHz,  Birmingham, 
and  a  vice-president  of  NRDGA 
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At  last — a  simplified,  reliable 

BULK  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
THAT  REALLY  SAVES  YOU  MONEY! 


•  Eliminates  the  marking  of  bulk  warehouse  stock. 

•  Eliminates  unit  contro’  clericals. 

•  Permits  controlled  overselling. 

•  Reduces  errors  in  salescheck  handling,  order  filling, 
billing. 

•  Prevents  loEt  sales  due  to  "orphan” 
merchandise. 

•  Combines  price -marking,  stock 
control,  warehc"3e  location  in  one 
efficient  system. 


Here’s  How  It  Works.  The  price  ticket 
on  the  floor  sample  is  a  booklet  containing 
one  gummed  coupon  for  each  unit  of  stock 
in  the  warehouse.  These  coupons  are  ma¬ 
chine  printed  and  automatically  numbered 
on  a  modified  Dennison  Model  D  Dial-Set. 

As  a  sale  is  made  the  salesman  removes 
the  highest  numbered  coupon  from  the  fan- 
fold  and  sticks  it  to  the  warehouse  copy  of 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  stores 
where  this  system  is  now 
being  used: 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 
The  J.  L  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Inc., Washington 
The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester 
Sattler's,  Buffalo 

The  Wm.Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland 


the  sales  slip.  The  highest  number  remaining  on  the  sample 
tells  him  the  exact  quantity  still  in  stock.  It’s  simple!  No  phone 
calls,  no  pencil  work  to  decipher,  no  records  to  consult. 

It’s  Easy  To  Set  Up.  You  have  only  to  set  your  code  on  the 
dials  and  flick  the  switch.  The  Dennison  Model  D  Dial -Set 
does  the  rest.  It  numbers  the  coupons  con- 
secutivelv  while  printing  such  essential 
information  as  manufacturer,  style,  ware¬ 
house  location  and  price. 

The  same  set-up  also  prints  the  booklet 
cover.  The  fanfold  is  stapled  to  the  cover 
and  the  completed  price  tag  booklet  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  floor  sample.  The  salesman 
can  get  an  instant,  reliable  count  of  ware¬ 
house  stock  at  a  glance  -  without  inter¬ 
rupting  his  sales  presentation! 

This  stock  control  system  can  be  applied  to 
manv  kinds  of  warehouse  merchandise  .  .  . 
toys,  housewares,  minor  appliances,  china, 
infants’  furniture,  lamps,  etc. 

For  additional  information,  contact  your 
Dennison  salesman,  or  write  . 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Controller, 

Mr.  Credit  Manager 

nejuj 

ADEQUATE, 

ACCEPTED, 


'to  tjffUA/  wduJtul.  I 
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Lay-Away  or  Will-Call 

Developed  by  F/5/record  and  one  of  the  largest  clothing  retail  chains 
in  the  country,  (over  200  installations). 

Salient  features: 

1.  The  sales  clerk,  on  the  floor,  at  one  writing,  creates: 

a.  The  Store  Record  of  Payment 

b.  The  Sales  Slip  and  Cashier’s  Voucher 

c.  The  Customer  Record  of  Payment  and  the  Lay- 
Away  tag  to  be  attached  to  the  garment  or  the 
package. 

2.  As  payments,  takeouts,  or  refunds  are  made,  the  Lay-Away  cashier, 
at  one  writing,  makes  simultaneous  entries  on: 

a.  The  Store  Record  of  Payment 

b.  The  Customer  Record  of  Payment 

c.  An  Employee  Sales  Credit  Ticket  (commission 
credit  as  payments  are  made) 

d.  A  complete  journal  (locked  in)  of  all  entries 

Customers  find  this  F/S/record  system  simplified  and  more  economical 
to  operate  than  any  other  system  studied,  or  in  use;  —  as  it  eliminates 
costly  maintenance;— e/tmtnates  the  need  for  trained  personnel;— creates 
all  needed  documents  at  one  writing speeds  up  considerably  the  win¬ 
dow  transaction  of  payments,  takeouts  or  refunds;  —simplifies  the  work 
of  the  sales  clerk. 

This  plan  to  date  is  saving  one  customer  over  $700,000  in  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  compared  to  other  equipment  and  systems  in  use. 

Budget  or  Time  Payment 

Developed  by  F/5/record,  together  with  one  of  the  largest  variety  retail 
chains  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  the 
country  (over  900  insUillatioiu). 

Salient  features: 

F/5/record  permits  extremely  fast  pulling  and  posting,  as  well  as  fast 
scanning  of  past  due  payments  and  inactive  accounts. 

The  F/S/riter  feature  reproduces  names,  addresses,  and  other  pertinent 
data  directly  from  the  l^ger  on  to  cross  reference  cards,  pass  books, 
past  due  or  collection  notices,  and  sales  promotion  material . .  .  without 
the  use  of  elaborate  machinery.  It  eliminates  multiple  writing  and  the 
necessity  of  using  expensive  carbon  interleaved  sets. 

The  store  record  of  payment,  the  customer  record  of  payment,  a  complete 
journal  (locked  in)  of  all  entries  are  window  posted  at  one  writing.  This 
system  has  reduced  past  due  and  delinquent  accounts  to  a  negligible 
factor  (more  frequent  and  effective  follow-up  due  to  the  ease  of  the 
addressing  feature  and  the  ease  of  record  analysis)  and  lends  itself  to 
specific  sales  promotions  to  keep  good  accounts  active. 

This  simple  operation  has  permitted  customers  to  expand  this  program 
to  many  more  stores  because  of  low  capital  investment.  Operation  costs 
are  considerably  reduced  in  spite  of  a  very  large  increase  in  Budget 
Sales.  F/S/record's  plan  to  date  is  saving  customers  over  $3,000,000 
in  capital  investment  compared  to  other  equipment  and  systems  in  use. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  WRITE 
VIS(r*<onl,  INC.,  SOI  2nd  ave..  new  York  17.  N.  V.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  VISfiSCOrd,  (VISISLE 
VERTICAL  RECORD  KEEPING  EQUIPMENT.)  TRIpottSr,  (MULTIPLE 
HAND  POSTING  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE.) 

VlSIritsr,  (hand  duplicating  device.) 


THE  LOWER  COMPARTMENT 

ELEVATES  TO  DESK  HEIGHT 
FOR  EYE  LEVEL  OPERATION.  AND  CAN 
BE  RETURNED  AND  LOCKED 
INTO  THE  UNIT  FOR  OVERNIGHT 
PROTECTION  (FROM  FIRE, 
WATER.  ETC.). 


Cycle  Skeleton  Billing 

^  Developed  by  F/5/record  and  the  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  and  adopted  by  one  of  the  leading 
department  stores  in  the  east  (an  entirely  new  and  most 
challenging  approach). 


Salient  features: 

NEW  CONCEPT  OF: 

■ '  ►  a.  Filing  equipment 
b.  Cycle  arrangement 
e.  Works  distribution 

►  d.  Addressing  and  follow-np 
'  $  e.  Use  of  posting  machine 

►  f.  Customer  service 


This  new  approach  to  Cycle  Skeleton  Billing  will  reduce 
operational  costs  over  any  other  existing  system  of  Cycle 
Skeleton  Billing  from  20%  to  40%.  It  will  eliminate  most 
of  the  complexities  involved  in  present  procedure,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  all  the  phases  of  the  work  involved 
are  completed  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  plan  requires  no  larger  capital  investment  than  other 
e(|uipment  and  systems  commonly  used. 


LOWERATOR® 


DISPCNSCR 


BUtUT  BY  AMERICAN  MACHINE  AND 


FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
FOR  USE  IN 

THE  VISfrscord  eye-level  unit. 
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Don’t  Miss 
Fall-Christmas 
Market  Week 


JUNE  28  THROUGH 
JULY  2, 1952 


HOTEL 

NEW  YORKER 


N.Y.C. 


mannequins  •  papers  • 
fabrics  •  novelties  • 
fixtures  •  accessories 

•  flowers  •  decoratives 

•  set  pieces  •  post, 
ledge  and  case  units  • 
plaster  •  plastic  • 
papier-mache  •  wood 

•  metal  •  floorings  • 
backgrounds  •  window 
interior  •  outdoor. 


■  NATIONAL 

”, 

INDUSTRIES 

203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


Looking  for  ways  to  offset  the  high 
costs  of  your  Christmas  catalog  mailing? 

Equitable  Envelopes  are  your  answer! 
You  can  realize  substantial  savings  by 

purchasing  directly  from  Equitable  .  .  . 
one  of  the  country’s  largest 

manufacturers  of  Catalog  Envelopes. 


#  They're  standouts  for  quality  and  spar* 
kling  with  sales  appeal  that  will  reflect 
the  prestige  of  your  store. 

#  Sturdily  constructed  with  well  pasted  seams 
and  bottoms  and  an  extra  long  flap  that 
really  locks  your  catalog  snugly  in  position. 

#  Available  in  white,  golden  brown  or  spe* 
cial  colored  100%  Kraft  (from  our  own 
mills)  in  all  sizes  to  fit  your  requirements. 

#  3  different  style  closures: 

String  and  Button 

Metal  Clasp 

Tuck-in  Flap  (ungummed) 

#  Our  Art  Department  will  gladly  submit 
colorful  design  recommendations. 

#  For  full  information  and  prices,  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  todayl 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC.  Lons  Island  Gly^  1,  N.  Y. 

PUoM  ruth  quotation  on  Chrittaras  Catalog  Opon-End  onvnlepM 
bated  on  the  followings 


Quantify: 


Stylot  String  li  Button  Q  Clatp  Q  Ungumnwd  flap  Q 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


STORE. 


DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 


ADDRESS. 
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WHY? 


Because  summertime’s  a  “natural”  for  selling  more  domestics.  It’s  weddin 
bell  time,  refurbishing  time,  redecorating  time,  vacation  time.  Extra  shower 
and  dips  in  the  ocean  mean  more  towels.  Long,  hot  nights  need  plenty  ol . 
clean,  cool  sheets.  Summer  homes  need  lots  of  bright  spreads  and  tIrA 

_ : _ A_J  J _ f _ i  _ .♦ _ r _ n _ . _ i_  _ i  fl 


peries.  And  don’t  forget  — 70%  of  women  prefer  Cannon  towels  and 
women  prefer  Cannon  sheets  to  any  other  brand 


Who  will  profit?  Youl  That’s  who!  Because  by  tying  in  your  advertising; 
with  Cannon’s  national  promotion,  you  are  addressing  a  market  of  wome 
already  alerted  to  the  idea  of  buying  a  whole  line  of  domestics  —  towe 
sheets^  bedspreads  and  draperies  —  in  coordinated  colors. 


'J 


CANNON 


TRADE 


CANNON 


Cmum  Milts.  Inc.  70  Wortk  Strant.  Nnw  York  City  13  •  Towtis  •  Shoots  •  StocMn|s  •  Blankots  •  Bodsproods 
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What? 


I  The  biggest  concentrated  Cannon  campaign  in  history  promotes  a  new, 

exciting  merchandising  idea  — Cannon  towels,  sheets,  bedspreads  and 

draperies  in  coordinated  decorating  colors  —  planned  to  brighten  homes  — 

f  and  keyed  to  promote  more  domestic  sales  for  you! 
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During  the  peak  promotional  periods  of  May,  June  and  August,  Cannon 
will  give  millions  of  women  a  new,  provocative  reason  for  buying  towels, 
sheets,  bedspreads  and  draperies  —  the  idea  of  adding  a  decorator’s  touch 
to  their  homes  with  domestics  in  coordinated  colors! 


»on.e|jy.  »  £  M  V 
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Every  week  on  radio  and  TV,  John  Reed  King  sells  the  Cannon  name  to  an 
audience  of  millions  on  the  “Give  and  Take”  Show.  Add  to  this  the  impact 
of  full-color  ads  in  these  important,  widely  read  magazines:  Life,  McCalVs, 
Ladies''  Home  Journal,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  House  Beautiful,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Farm  Journal,  House  and  Garden,  Woman's  Hay. 
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M  /  Cincinnati 
Southern  Ohio's 
largest  home-owned 
Deportment  Store 


‘Traffic  checks  prove  that  we  are  enjoying  an  important 
increase  in  travel  to  our  upper  floors,"  says  John  C.  Pogue, 
President  of  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati.  "We 
are  pleased  with  our  Otis  installation  and  the  opportunity 
in  visual  merchandising  that  it  provides." 


OTIS  ESCALATORS  HELP  PROMOTE  NEW  THIRD-FLOOR  CENTER 


Six  Otis  escalators  serving  up  and  down  traffic,  first  to  fourth  floor,  play 
a  part  in  featuring  Pogue's  new  third-floor  apparel  center.  What's  more, 
they  guide  the  shoppers'  eyes  —  keep  people  watching  merchandise  and 
displays  while  they  glide  from  floor  to  floor. 

Using  escalators,  not  just  to  move  people,  but  to  "show  them  the  store" 
was  pioneered  by  Otis.  For  50  years,  Otis  department  store  specialists 
have  planned  "inclined  sales  aisles"  that  stimulate  impulse  buying.  Their 
advice  in  early  planning  is  one  of  many  benefits  you  get  from  buying  Otis. 

You'll  enjoy  working  with  the  Otis  organization,  too.  You  won't  have 
to  become  a  vertical  transportation  expert  —  or  an  installation  expediter  — 
to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  want.  We  have  263  offices.  Call  the  one  near 
you  for  further  information. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


r//^  ESCALATORS  increase  store-wide  sales 


Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


May  5,  1952 

Once  Over  on  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  w'ill  start 
home  early  in  July  to  campaign,  build  fences  and  generally 
take  care  of  their  home  interests. 

The  final  weeks  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  appropriation  bills,  action  on  the  Defense  Production 
.4ct,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Customs  Simplification 
Act. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Defense  Production  Act  will  be  re¬ 
newed  for  another  year.  Major  changes  are  unlikely  because 
of  the  political  implications.  The  steel  strike  held  up  the 
program  so  it  likely  will  be  late  in  the  session  before  final 
action  is  taken.  Although  many  members  feel  that  there  is 
little  need  for  controls  and  less  need  to  spend  the  seventy-five 
million  appropriated  to  continue  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
ation,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Administration  has 
the  jX)wer  to  create  a  situation  that  might  make  controls  at 
least  more  necessary  than  at  present.  For  this  reason,  they  are 
not  willing  to  stick  out  their  political  necks. 

The  Customs  Simplification  Act  will,  no  doubt,  be  passed. 
Because  of  the  opposition  of  NRDGA  and  other  groups  to 
Section  321,  providing  for  the  importation  by  mail,  duty 
free,  of  articles  costing  $10  at  a  foreign  port,  it  is  believed 
that  this  section  will  be  deleted. 

Consumer  Protection.  There  has  been  quite  a  list  of  bills 
introduced  in  this  session  designed,  according  to  their  spon¬ 
sors,  to  protect  the  consumer.  All  of  the  bills  would  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  to  some  typo  of  grade  labeling. 

I  Fortunately,  only  one  of  the  bills,  S.  Res.  169,  was  the  sub- 
jot  of  hearings.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  decided  that 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  on  consumer  interests  was 
Mt  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  some  seven 
committees  in  the  two  Houses  with  jurisdiction  in  this  field. 

Bills  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  opposed  in  the 
past  because  retailers  have  been  alert  in  informing  members 
irf  Congress  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  voluntarily 
in  the  field  of  informative  labeling  by  retailers. 


It  would  be  well,  regardless  of  the  record  to  date,  to  advise 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  fine  job  that  is 
being  done  by  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  keep  their  cus¬ 
tomers  advised  through  informative  labels  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  various  articles.  This  job  needs  to  be  done  to  prevent 
in  the  immediate  future  any  interest,  as  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned,  in  setting  up  fancy  laboratories  throughout  the 
country. 

LIFO  or  Market,  Whichever  Is  Lower.  A  major  step  forward 
in  the  fight  for  equitable  treatment,  as  far  as  retailers  are 
concerned,  in  the  tax  field,  was  the  bill  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  A.  Sidney  Camp  of  Georgia.  Representative  Camp 
is  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred. 

The  Camp  Bill  would  amend  Section  22  (d)  (1)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  Briefly,  his  bill  would  permit  all  pres¬ 
ent  LIFO  taxpayers  to  elect,  with  their  1952  returns,  for  cost 
or  market,  whichever  is  lower.  Taxpayers  electing  to  use 
LIFO  after  1952  may  elect  to  use  cost  or  market  at  the  time 
they  elect  LIFO. 

Under  this  bill,  in  subparagraph  (D),  is  a  general  and  con¬ 
tinuing  provision  which  p>ermits  a  taxpayer  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  taxable  income  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce 
his  inventories  to  market.  As  and  when  prices  rise,  this 
amount  is  restored  to  income  proportionate  to  the  price  rise. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  months  of  work  on  the  part  of 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  LIFO  Committee 
as  well  as  many  others. 

Regardless  of  your  individual  situation,  it  is  impKjrtant 
that  you  write  your  Representative  and  Senators  asking  them 
to  supp>ort  the  Camp  Bill,  H.R.  7447.  Ask  them  to  contact 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  urge  early 
hearings  on  it. 

The  Camp  Bill  is  a  just  one  and  should  be  passed.  It  will 
pass,  if  each  member  of  NRDG.4  writes  a  few  letters.  Send 
us  copies,  please.  COMMEPXE  LIBRARY 
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Prepare  Accounts  Payable  ' 

this  FAST,  LOW-COST  way  on  the 

Underwood  Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Accounting  Machine 


GAIN  A  BIGGER  PROFIT  .  .  . 

through  less  cost,  more  discount 
and  more  anticipation. 

Practically  every  operation  ■ 

-except  form  handling  and  * 

listing  the  amounts  on  the  simple 
Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard- 
is  performed  automatically. 

Call  your  Underwood  Representative 
for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  now. 
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Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Posting  and  Control  System. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  General  Monoger, 

JUDGING  by  our  correspondence  with  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  country,  this  is  a  year 
of  paradoxes.  Merchandise  is  plentiful,  yet  not 
attractive.  Customers  are  financially  able,  yet  not 
willing  to  buy.  Sales  are  good,  and  are  expected 
to  continue  so,  but  markdowns  and  expenses  are 
eating  into  profits.  From  the  look  of  things,  ft 
will  take  all  the  patience,  all  the  resourcefulness 
of  which  the  retailer  is  capable,  to  solve  the  series 
of  dilemmas  that  confront  him. 

Take  the  case  of  the  cautious  customer,  for 
example.  It  doesn’t  jibe  with  human  nature  for 
people  to'  have  money  in  hand  and  yet  fail  to 
yield  to  the  buying  impulse.  It  could  be  that  the 
merchandise  offered  today  just  doesn’t  have  what 
it  takes  to  start  the  buying  impulse  working.  As 
a  New'  York  merchant  points  out,  merchandise 
inventories  in  the  home  are  not  depleted.  The 
consumer  has  plenty  of  everything  and  is  not 
buying  on  the  basis  of  need.  To  open  the  purse 
strings,  something  new  and  attractive  must  be 
offered— not  necessarily  something  that  is  merely 
cheap. 

Retailers  tell  us  that  there  is  plenty  of  mer¬ 
chandise  available  in  the  markets,  but  that  much 
of  the  “buys”  offered  by  manufacturers  are  unde¬ 
sirable  assortments  or  second-hand  stuff. 

How  About  Creative  Merchandising? 

The  finding  of  truly  attractive  merchandise  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  sales  and 
expenses.  A  common  target  for  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  advertising  dollar.  If  the  advertising 
can  be  made  sufficiently  productive,  it  is  argued, 
even  increased  space  rates  will  be  offset.  But  how 
make  the  advertising  productive  unless  the  items 
advertised  are  strong?  Many  plans  for  stepping 
up  advertising  productiveness  rest  upon  the  idea 
of  promoting  fewer  and  stronger  items— if  they 
can  be  found. 

I'o  the  extent  that  good  items  are  the  key  to 
profitable  business,  the  retailer’s  salvation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  manufacturer’s  ability  to  come  up 
with  a  new  idea,  a  new  category  of  merchandise, 
a  new  fiber,  a  new  style.  Yet  the  responsibility  is 
not  wholly  the  manufacturer’s.  Time  was,  in  the 
past,  when  retail  stores  lent  a  hand  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  developing  attractive  merchandise,  when 
retail  management  brought  its  intimate  knowl¬ 


edge  of  customer  tastes  to  bear  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  problems.  The  kind  of  creative  merchan¬ 
dising  that  helped  the  department  store  sail 
through  the  depression  with  flying  colors  may  be 
the  answ’er  to  today’s  problem  of  finding  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  release  the  customer’s  urge 
to  buy. 

The  Expense  Dilemma 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  expense  reduction, 
one  finds  again  the  need  for  creative  effort  rather 
than  merely  for  routine  budgeting  and  campaigns 
against  waste.  These  are  good  and  sound,  and 
much  to  be  desired,  but  retailers  who  have  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  expense  problem  do  not 
find  them  sufficient. 

Some  of  our  more  forward-looking  stores  find 
an  answer  in  going  all-out  to  secure  better  sales¬ 
people,  better  leadership,  and  greater  productiv¬ 
ity  all  around.  Some  of  them  are  willing  to  forego 
the  extra  business  they  can  get  from  night  open¬ 
ings,  for  the  simple  reason  that  employees  do  not 
like  to  work  at  night.  Retail  managements  feel 
that  they  can  get  and  hold  strong  personnel  only 
if  they  compete  with  other  industries  in  terms  of 
hours.  .As  one  merchant  says;  “It  is  possible  to 
win  or  lose  on  the  same  proposition,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  will  lose  if  we  overdo  this  night 
opening  business.”  .Although  the  expense  factor 
holds  many  stores  back  from  further  night  of>en- 
ings,  the  personnel  element  seems  to  be  an  even 
greater  problem. 

The  Strong  Salesperson:  Is  She  Extinct? 

Efforts  to  speed  up  service  by  means  of  open 
selling  fixtures  or  by  promoting  known  brands 
are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  many 
places  where  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  strong 
salesperson.  She  is  still  essential  to  successful  re¬ 
tailing,  and,  say  some  who  have  succeeded  in 
finding  good  help,  she  is  by  no  means  extinct.  In 
their  attempts  to  get  better  salespeople  and  bet¬ 
ter  future  executives,  some  stores  are  striving  to 
attract  college  graduates;  others  are  using  high- 
type  part-time  help;  still  others  are,  as  one  store 
says,  "looking  20  times  longer  than  we  ever  did 
before.”  But  looking  they  are,  because  they  feel 
they  must  have  a  more  efficient  operation,  and  to 
accomplish  that,  they  must  have  efficient  people. 
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Posting  oporotions  are  reduced  85% 

.  .  .  which  enables  your  billing  clerks  to 
handle  many  more  accounts  with  greater 
accuracy  ...  to  take  seasonal  p>eak  loads 
in  stride.  And  girls  who  never  saw  a 
billing  machine  before  can  become  effi¬ 
cient  billers  almost  overnight. 


Adjustment  traffic  is  greatly  reduced 

because  your  bill,  which  includes  original 
sales  checks  and  other  media,  answen 
customer-questions  in  advance  . . .  shows, 
who  bought  what . . .  when  . . .  and  where 
the  merchandise  was  sent.  Everything 
there — authenticated  by  signature. 


Savings  on  every  bill  .  .  .  because  it’s 
only  necessary  to  p>ost  sales-check  totals, 
credits,  returns,  on  "charge  account” 
statements.  Original  media  are  micro¬ 
filmed  and  forwarded  to  customer — elimi¬ 
nating  cosdy  description  of  individual 
items,  tax  entries,  etc. 


Low-cost  Microfilmer 
designed  for 
small  retail  stores . 


If  you  hove  3,500-5,000  charge  accounts,  the 

Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer  will  give  you  all  the 
advantages  of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  at  mini¬ 
mum  operating  cost. 

With  this  versatile  "table  top”  microfilmer,  any  clerk 
can  photograph  sales  checks  and  other  media  simply 
by  pressing  a  button.  And  to  read  your  film  records, 
you  merely  lower  the  projection  screen,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  machine. 

Thus,  in  one  compact  unit — you  get  all  the  micro¬ 
film  equipment  you  need  to  eliminate  the  costly  de¬ 
scriptive  billing  practice  ...  to  save  time  and  money 
on  every  bill  ...  to  increase  efficiency  and  protection 
to  a  really  remarkable  degree. 


JVim;  look  at  the  surprisingly  low  cost — ^The  Recordak) 
Junior  Microfilmer  you  see  on  the  right  (Model  JC-1) 
can  be  purchased  outright  for  $1250  .  .  .  and  you  will 
receive  one  year  of  maintenance  service — including  parts; 
replacement — -at  no  additional  cost.  Or  it  can  be  rentei 
for  $20  per  month  .  .  .  including  maintenance  service 
and  necessary  parts  replacement. 

Film  costs  are  another  surprise — you  can  records 
thousands  of  documents  on  a  100-ft.  roll  of  16mra.l 
Recordak  Microfilm  for  only  $3.50,  including  process-^ 
ing.  Thus,  the  total  cost — whether  you  buy  or  rent — ( 
will  be  far  outweighed  by  your  new  savings.  Ask  any  on^ 
of  the  hundreds  of  stores  now  using  Recordak  Photographic 
Billing!  All  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  noticeA 


Gives  you  all  the  advantages 
of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Greater  protection . . .  because  your  pho¬ 
tographically  accurate  Recordak  micro¬ 
films  can’t  be  changed  without  detection 
. . .  can  be  vault-stored  in  approximately 
2%  of  the  "paper”  filing  space.  A  fact  that 
has  led  many  insurance  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  "Accounts -Receivable”  premiums. 


(SuluidiarY  of  Ea$tmoH  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

^’Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER,  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For 
You,”  shows  how  retail  stores  of  every  size  are  cutting 
costs  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing. 

—  .  t..  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

RECORDAK  CORPt^RATION 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Cendemeii :  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Make  Your 
Sales  Checks  Work  For  You,”  and  complete  details  on  the 
Recordak  Junior  Microfiliner. 


Natne- 


-Store- 


Street- 
City — 


-State- 


Ctorcnc*  A.  BartUlt  of  lowoN,  Mom.,  tolls  how 
ho  got  a  45  por  coot  solos  incrooso  in  tho  midst 
of  'local  doprossion  and  a  transportation  striko. 


prizes  and  give-aways.  “Farm  Family 
Week”  is  the  prize  example.  This  is 
held  in  June;  it  brings  visitors  to  the 
store  from  a  far-flung  trading  area. 
They  see  fashion  shows  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family;  they  pick  up  small 
gifts,  watch  30-minute  home  freezer- 
to-table  demonstrations,  sewing  and 
laundry  demonstrations,  cooking  con¬ 
tests;  they  are  entertained  by  barber 
shop  quartets  and  milking  contests. 
Special  merchandise  values  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  gifts  with  many  of  the  pur¬ 
chases.  On  a  refrigerator  purchase  the 
store  may  swap  a  bicycle  for  a  trade-in. 

The  biggest  drawing  card  of  the 
week  is  the  pony  contest.  Everyone 
who  makes  a  purchase  over  $1.00  gets 
a  ticket  for  the  drawing.  The  pony  is 
on  display  in  the  boys’  department. 
“This,”  remarked  Bresee,  “is  the  sort 
of  thing  many  a  store  shies  away  from. 
They  think  it's  ‘corny’  or  too  trouble¬ 
some.  But  I’ve  had  grown  men  tell  me 
they  never  missed  a  day  all  week  to 
Are  Profits  Corny?  More  important  come  in  to  admire  and  touch  that 
than  the  spending  itself,  Bresee  said,  is  pony.” 

the  promotional  thinking  behind  it.  Equal  to  the  pony  as  a  crowd-getter 
The  audience  was  thoroughly  familiar  is  the  exhibit  of  pure-bred,  prize-win- 

with  the  volume  results  that  the  One-  ning  Jersey  calves  which  the  store  puts 

onta  store  has  piled  up  with  its  funny  on  all  through  this  week  in  the  main 

and  friendly  and  unflagging  promo-  aisle  and  the  electrical  section, 

tions.  Yet,  said  Bresee,  the  average  All  this  pays  off  spectacularly,  in  the 
small  store  remains  over-cautious,  goes  week’s  volume  and  in  the  creation  of 

in  deadly  fear  of  being  corny,  tries  new’  customers  and  a  constantly  wid- 

nothing  new  because  it  fears  that  it  ening  trading  area.  And  the  only 

can’t  do  it  perfectly,  and  winds  up  in  block  between  many  a  smaller  store 

a  deep  promotional  rut.  and  such  resultful  activity,  said  Bresee, 

Bresee’s  concentration  on  traffic  is  prejudice  and  habit.  It  takes  long- 

building  runs  through  all  the  store’s  range  planning,  and  it  demands  en- 

activities.  Its  most  spectacular  mani-  thusiasm,  but  it  doesn’t  cost  so  much 

festation  is  the  week-long  promotion  money  as  to  make  it  prohibitive, 

event,  full  of  exhibits,  demonstrations.  Day-to-day  promotional  thinking 


manifests  itself  at  Bresee’s  in  another 
way.  When  a  “hot”  item  turns  up  it 
is  never  kept  behind  departmental 
bars.  An  appealing  floppy  animal 
from  the  toy  department  appears  on 
counters  and  displays  everywhere; 
equally,  it  might  be  something  special 
in  frying  pans.  Searching  out  best¬ 
sellers  with  impulse  buying  appeal 
and  then  selling  them  all  over  the 
store  is  a  profitable  game;  it’s  a  promo¬ 
tion  that  costs  absolutely  nothing,  and 
it  makes  shopping  more  interesting  for 
the  customer.  Bresee’s  whole  promo¬ 
tional  creed  is  summed  up  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  shopping  should  be  fun. 

atmos- 


pROMOTIONAL  spending  led  all 
the  topics  that  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  one-day  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  in  New  York 
last  month.  It  dominated  both  day 
and  evening  sessions  because  the 
smaller  store  men  agreed  early  in  the 
proceedings  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  cut  advertising  expense  is  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising  effectiveness;  and 
from  there  on  the  meeting  produced  a 
series  of  case  histories  which  proved 
that  the  small  store’s  resources  are  j>er- 
fectly  adequate  to  this  task. 

There  w’ere  some  suggestions  for  an 
absolute  cutback  of  dollar  expense, 
especially  by  means  of  heavier  empha¬ 
sis  on  direct  mail  and  less  on  news¬ 
paper  ads.  But  Fred_  Bresee,  of  Bre¬ 
see’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  said  that  the 
smaller  store  man’s  error  is  more  likely 
to  be  on  the  side  of  too  little  promo¬ 
tional  spending.  “Your  problem,” 
said  Bresee,  “is  to  spend  enough.” 


In  the  friendly,  holiday 
phere  that  Bresee’s  promotional  ideas 
create,  selling  courtesy  should  come 
easy  and  apparently  it  does.  But  no 
chances  are  taken;  everyone  who  sells 
at  Bresee’s  learns  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  regards  courtesy  to  the  customers 
as  his  first  and  most  important  respon¬ 
sibility.  Training  thus  reinforces  the 
promotional  program;  and  so  does 
another  behind  the  scenes  procedure 
which  Fred  Bresee  advised  every  store 
to  adopt.  This  is  a  simple  listing  of 
resources  in  the  order  in  which  they 
create  profits  for  the  store.  “Find  out 
who  your  profit-makers  are,”  he  said, 
“and  then  work  with  the  leaders.” 


Spreading  Out.  Several  smaller  store 
heads  reported  success  with  campaigns 
designed  to  pull  volume  in  from  a 
wider  trading  area  than  they  have 
aimed  at  in  the  past.  Dick  Edwartls  of 
Bright’s,  Lansford,  Pa.,  has  the  most 
direct  approach:,  he  sends  chartered 
buses  to  towns  15  miles  out  of  Lansford 
to  pick  people  up  and  give  them  a  free 


h«4  Br*M«  of  Onoento,  N.  Y.,  «ays  thoro't  no 
HCUM  for  convontionol,  lifolets  promotions; 
“Sbepping  should  bo  fun  for  tho  cuslomor." 
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Don-stop  ride  to  Bright’s  on  Friday 
open  nights  and  Saturdays.  He  now 
uses  six  Friday  night  buses  and  three 
Saturday  buses,  and  plans  to  go  even 
farther  afield. 

Edwards’  promotional  activities  run 
along  the  same  lines  as  Bresee’s,  and 
with  the  same  results:  volume  which  is 
sensational  in  relation  to  the  size  ot 
the  town  in  which  he  operates.  His 
favorite  subjects  for  promotion  appeal 
are  children  and  grandmothers;  “the 
in-betweens,”  he  says,  “just  have  to 
come  along.”  Concerning  the  grand¬ 
mothers  he  points  out,  practically, 
that  they  influence  the  largest  families. 
Thus  when  his  famous  Mother’s  Day 
party,  for  mothers  over  75,  goes  on  the 
air,  practically  everyone  in  Lansford 
and  the  surrounding  area  is  bound  to 
be  listening  to  the  radio  interviews. 
Parties,  parades,  give-aways  and  enter¬ 
tainment  attractions  are  the  core  of 
Edwards’  traffic-building  activities.  He 
backs  these  with  a  home-grown  public 
relations  program  which  comes  strictly 
from  the  heart.  One  of  its  features  is 
an  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  show 
broadcast  from  the  local  hospital. 
Every  women  patient  there  is  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  air.  On  Bright’s  regular 
Saturday  morning  broadcast,  there  are 
no  commercials;  Edwards  himself  con¬ 
ducts  it  as  a  community  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  lansford  and  a  far  reach  of 
surrounding  territory. 

Another  case  history  on  the  wider 
trading  area  was  recounted  by  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  G.  Pollard  Cm.,  Lowell, 
Mass.  In  this  textile  center  there  has 
been  a  local  depression,  some  unem- 
|doyment,  much  feeling  of  insecurity 


and  anxiety.  A  promotion  was  planned 
for  March  for  the  store’s  116th  anni¬ 
versary.  Then  to  the  town’s  and  the 
store’s  worries  was  added  a  bus  strike, 
which  was  still  going  on  in  late  April. 
Bartlett  considered  abandoning  his 
promotion  plans,  but  the  store  was 
stocked  with  promotion  goods  and  he 
decided  to  go  ahead,  though  with  little 
ho|x:  of  good  results.  'He  got  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Instead  of  using  newspajrer  ad¬ 
vertising  exclusively,  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  (Bartlett’s  son)  got  up  a 
20-page  circular,  and  had  it  messenger- 
distributed  over  an  area  10  miles 
farther  out  of  town  than  they  had  ever 
tried  to  reach  before.  Results:  for  the  . 
10-day  pericxl  of  the  sale  they  ran  45.7 
per  cent  ahead  of  their  figures.  Four 
telephone  order  takers  and  an  extra 
switchboard  operator  w'ere  kept  busy. 
Merchandise  values  had  been  carefully 
chosen:  some  were  complete  sell-outs. 
But  60  |jer  cent  of  the  gocxls  sold  went 
at  regular  markons.  Example:  one  big 
feature  was  nylon  hosiery  at  three  spe¬ 
cial  prices.  Of  the  units  sold,  46  per 
cent  were  sale  merchandise,  the  bal¬ 
ance  regular  merchandise.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  dollar  business  on 
hosiery  was  at  regular  markon. 

In  order  to  use  the  circular,  Bartlett 
reduced  newspaper  advertising  about 
one-third,  but  plugged  the  sale  on 
three  radio  spots  every  day. 

A  Specialty  Shop  Winner.  For  the 

average  departmentalized  store  in  the 
average  small  town,  Bresee’s  promo¬ 
tional  approach,  or  some  adaptation 
thereof,  is  logical  on  the  basis  of 
proven  effectiveness.  What  about  the 
specialty  store  with  specialized  appeal? 


This  too  can  have  profitable  promo¬ 
tion,  fun  and  give-aways  and  lose  no 
dignity  in  the  process.  To  prove  this, 
Joe  Feller,  owner  of  a  men’s  shop  in 
Ottawa,  told  about  his  “Inside  Story” 
promotion,  a  one-night  opien-house 
event  which  sent  his  sales  to  record 
highs  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  Fel¬ 
ler  runs  a  quality  men’s  shop,  for 
which  he  designs  his  own  clothes  and 
some  of  the  shoes,  ties  and  other  fur¬ 
nishings.  Ottawa  is  a  white-collar 
town;  three-quarters  of  the  people  are 
government  employees,  and  not  a 
highly  paid  group.  Feller  says  his 
problem  is  not  only  to  sell  the  value 
of  quality,  but  also  to  create  enough 
interest  in  men’s  wear  to  drag  it  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  family  shop¬ 
ping  list. 

The  “Inside  Story”  promotion  was, 
in  effect,  a  lesson  for  customers  in  the 
advantages  of  buying  fine  tailoring, 
plus  an  entertaining  evening.  Feller 
staged  this  after  store  hours,  from  7:30 
to  10:00  on  a  single  evening.  Through¬ 
out  the  evening  something  was  going 
on  in  every  corner  of  the  store.  Coats 
and  suits  in  various  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion  were  on  exhibit;  three  of  Canada’s 
leading  clothes  designers  spoke  to  the 
visitors  on  what  to  look  for  in  tailor¬ 
ing,  illustrating  their  talks  with  suits 
taken  apart  to  show  construction. 
Similar  demonstrations  showed  how 
quality  hats,  shoes,  shirts,  ties  and 
belts  are  made.  During  the  evening 
there  was  a  half-hour  broadcast  from 
the  store.  An  announcer  walked  about, 
interviewing  the  designers  and  factory 
men,  and  casually  giving  away  the  dis¬ 
play  merchandise  to  the  customers. 

{ContiTuied  on  page  14) 
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To  prepare  for  the  evening,  a  full 
page  ad  was  run  in  two  papers,  and 
radio  spots  were  used  all  day  long  for 
two  days  ahead  of  time.  Windows, 
showing  the  “inside  story”  with  cut- 
apart  clothes  and  patterns,  went  in  on 
the  day  of  the  promotion.  Displays 
all  over  the  store  carried  out  the 
theme.  An  invitation  went  by  mail  to 
the  store’s  complete  list;  customers  re¬ 
ceived  it  the  day  before  the  promotion. 
The  result  of  the  careful  preparation 
was  that  a  capacity  crowd  came  out  in 
spite  of  heavy  rain.  For  eight  weeks 
after  the  promotion,  sales  were  at  an 
all-time  high.  Public  relations  results 
were  excellent  too:  customers  wrote 
and  phoned  their  compliments.  They 
appeared  to  feel  that  Feller  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  as  much  concern  for  their 
welfare  as  for  his  own  sales. 


4.«.. «*-*>**  ' 
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FELLER 


CutteiiMr  good  will  m  well  at  eight 
weeks  of  record  business  resulted 
from  an  open^iouse  promotion  at 
Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  For  three 
evening  hours  customers  watched 
demonstrations  of  how  men's 
quality  clothes  and  furnishings  are 
constructed.  They  learned  what 
points  to  look  for  in  making  their 
purchases,  and  hew  an  extra  in¬ 
vestment  in  quality  pays  ofF  in  looks 
and  wear.  Carefully  timed  ad, 
windows,  radio  spots  and  direct 
mail  brought  in  a  capacity  crowd. 


Store 


Tips  on  Windows.  Another  successful 
shake-up  of  routine  promotion  proced¬ 
ures  was  reported  by  Adrian  Sonn  of 
Joseph  Ney  &  Sons  Co.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Selling  women’s  and  children’s 
clothes  in  a  town  of  12,000,  Sonn  has 
found  it  effective  to  put  his  merchan¬ 
dise  windows  in  well  in  advance  of  the 
anticipated  selling  p>eriod.  He  showed 
bathing  suits  in  a  corner  window  early 
in  April;  sold  44  of  them  the  same  day, 
with  all  but  two  in  the  over  $10  range. 
Sonn’s  forte  is  windows;  with  expense 
control  in  mind,  he  suggested  serious 
comparison  of  window  display  results 
against  newspap>er  results.  He  changes 
his  windows  at  least  every  five  days, 
and  said  that  to  make  them  effective 
requires  attention  and  imagination, 
not  money.  For  example,  he  picks  up 
his  best  props  in  the  countryside— ferns 
and  plants  from  the  woods,  old  wagon 
wheels  from  country  barns. 
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Acetate  Promotions.  Paul  White  of 
the  Celanese  Corporation  told  the 
meeting  in  detail  about  the  volume 
and  good  will  possibilities  in  the  big 
promotion  and  education  campaigns 
his  company  has  developed  for  acetate. 
In  addition  to  the  identification  tags, 
39  million  of  which  have  already  been 
shipped  to  stores  and  manufacturers, 
a  store  can  secure  training  films  and 
question  and  answer  booklets  for  sales¬ 
people.  Celanese  will  also  hold  an 
“Acetate  Clinic”  in  the  store  on  re 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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ISADORE  PIZITZ 

President  and  General  Manager,  Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


¥  AST  month  the  employees  of  Pizitz  in  Birmingham  gave 
•■-^a  party.  It  celebrated  the  84th  birthday  of  the  store’s 
founder,  Louis  Pizitz,  and  the  49th  birthday  of  his  son, 
Isadore.  Isadore  Pizitz  is  the  president  of  Alabama’s  largest 
store  and  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  A  tall,  slow-sp>oken  and  self-possessed  man, 
affable  but  dignified,  he  is  known  to  the  city  of  Birmingham 
by  the  wildly  unsuitable  nickname  of  “Bud.”  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  happens  to  home  town  boys,  and  the 
“all-in-the-family”  attitude  it  expresses  is  a  priceless  asset 
to  a  retailer. 

But  Isadore  Pizitz  deserves  well  of  his  community  for 
other  reasons  than  that  his  family’s  roots  are  there.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
a  group  which  is  accomplishing  remarkable  results  in  bring¬ 
ing  new  industries  to  an  area  that  has  been  totally  and  dan¬ 
gerously  dependent  on  steel  and  coal.  One  of  the  simple  and 
effective  ideas  contributed  by  Pizitz  is  this:  when  the  store 
pays  its  bills,  to  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  a  booklet 
about  Birmingham  goes  with  the  check.  With  other  stores 
adopting  the  practice,  there  is  a  continuous  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign  going  on  which  takes  the  story  of  the  renascent  South 
and  its  opjjortunities  to  industries  in  every  corner  of  the 
nation. 

Like  the  other  leading  business  men  of  Birmingham, 
Pizitz  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  objectives  of  a  diversi¬ 
fied  industry  for  his  city.  He  has 
lived  through  steel  strikes  before; 
he  is  working  to  bring  closer  the 
day  when  a  shutdown  in  a  single 
industry  will  not  demoralize 
every  home  and  every  business  in 
the  town. 

His  devotion  to  his  communi¬ 
ty  and  his  confidence  in  its  great 
future  are  attitudes  he  has  taken 
naturally  from  his  father.  Louis 
Pizitz  founded  the  store  in  1899. 

His  son  started  working  in  the 
store  during  high  school  vaca¬ 
tions;  the  only  time  he  was  ever 
separated  from  it  was  when  he 
had  a  job  in  Snellenberg’s  (to  get 
perspective,  he  says)  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  return  to  Birmingham,  he  was 
prepared  rigorously  and  thoroughly  for  the  resp>onsibility  he 
would  some  day  assume.  He  started  as  a  credit  interviewer 
and  proceeded  systematically  through  every  phase  of  selling, 
buying  and  service  responsibilities  before  becoming  a  vice- 
president  and  the  general  merchandise  manager  of  the  store. 
In  1938  he  took  the  reins  of  full  management  into  his  hands, 
becoming  president  and  general  manager. 

The  elder  Pizitz,  at  84,  still  spends  several  hours  a  day  in 
the  store.  He  has  seen  his  early  faith  in  its  future  steadily 
justified.  Back  in  the  ’20’s,  when  he  put  up  the  big  building 
the  store  still  occupies,  he  planned  it  expansively  in  terms 
of  the  future  volume  he  envisaged.  The  store  long  ago 
reached  and  passed  those  early  optimistic  goals.  Four  years 
ago  a  complete  expansion  program  was  begun,  with  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy  officiating.  It  still  continues.  In  January  of  this 
year  a  three-story  addition  was  optened,  housing  a  separate 
Men’s  Shop  on  its  main  floor,  and  releasing  space  for  badly 
needed  expansion  of  other  departments  in  the  main 
building. 

The  space  is  needed  because  Pizitz  figures  go  up  as  a 
matter  of  course  every  year.  This  is  even  true  in  1952.  So 
far,  the  store  is  ahead  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  families  of  Birmingham  steel  workers,  with  the  prospject 
of  a  strike  hanging  over  their  heads  since  last  November, 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Louis  Piziti,  founder  of  the  store,  with  his  sen,  Isadore,  its  president,  and  his 
three  grandsons,  Richard,  Michael  and  Merritt.  This  picture  of  three  generations 
was  taken  at  a  party  given  by  Piiitx  employees  last  month  to  celebrate  the  joint 
birthday  of  the  founder  and  the  president. 
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ACH  winter  a  group  of  salespeople 

from  department  and  specialty 
stores  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  par¬ 
ticipate  in  one  of  the  most  unusual 
adult  educational  programs  in  the 
country.  This  six-week  course  in  sales¬ 
manship  is  taught  without  charge  at 
the  Simmons  College  Prince  School  of 
Retailing  as  one  of  the  services  the 
school  provides  to  retailing. 

I'he  course  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Jessie  Stuart,  Professor  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  who  plans  an  intensified  series  of 
classes  four  mornings  each  week  from 
9:15  to  10:45.  The  salesgirls  who  come 
to  the  School  each  day  are  carefully 
selected  by  the  personnel  directors  of 
their  stores  for  training,  and  this  year’s 
class  had  representatives  from  these 
stores:  Chandler  &  Company;  Wm. 
jfilene’s  Sons  Company;  Gilchrist  Com¬ 
pany;  Grover  Cronin,  Inc.;  Jordan 
Marsh  Company;  and  the  R.  H. 
Stearns  Company. 

The  material  in  the  course  consists 
first  of  all,  of  a  series  of  meetings  on 
retail  salesmanship  conducted  by  Miss 
Stuart.  This  includes  explanations 
and  demonstrations  of  how  selling 
should  be  done.  Ample  opportunity  is 
provided  for  discussion  by  salesp>eople 
in  the  group.  The  second  half  of  each 
daily  class  is  conducted  by  Prince 
graduate  students  who  teach  the  sales¬ 
people  color  and  line  and  textiles 
either  as  a  group  or  in  smaller,  more 
informal  sessions.  A  brief  course  in 
fashion  by  Miss  Stuart  ako  is  included. 
.  As  a  part  of  this  course,  each  sales¬ 
person  prepares  a  course  notebook 
which  serves  as  a  permanent  reference 
on  the  job  after  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

When  the  six  weeks  of  study  end, 
graduation  ceremonies  are  held.  Here 


an  effort  is  made  to  make  the  sales¬ 
people  feel  they  are  a  definite  part  of 
the  college  at  which  they  have  received 
this  training.  Miss  Stuart  introduces 
as  speakers  the  dean  of  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  prominent  personnel  execu¬ 
tive  from  one  the  participating  stores. 
The  speaker  this  year  was  Miss  Loretto 
Tierney,  personnel  director  of  Chand¬ 
ler  &  Company.  Then  the  director  of 
the  school  presents  certificates  to  the 
salesgirl  graduates. 

It  Started  47  Years  Ago 

This  salesmanship  course  has  a 
unique  background— was,  in  fact,  the 
origin  of  the  Prince  School.  The 
course  was  inaugurated  back  in  1905 
as  the  first  training  of  its  kind  ever 
given  in  America.  Mrs.  Lucinda  W. 
Prince  was  convinced  that  there  was 
much  about  retail  selling  that  could  be 
taught— although  most  merchants  of 
her  day  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
progress  in  selling  was  by  obtaining 
additional  experience.  Mrs.  Prince  re¬ 
cruited  a  group  of  young  girls  and 
trained  them  so  that  when  they  came 
of  working  age,  they  would  be 
equipped  to  earn  a  living  in  one  of  the 
few  fields  then  op>en  to  women.  She 
soon  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Bos¬ 
ton  merchants,  and  they  employed  the 
trained,  enthusiastic  girls  who  had 
spent  their  mornings  studying  mer¬ 
chandise,  selling  techniques,  merchan¬ 
dising  arithmetic  and  similar  subjects. 

These  young  women  gathered  every 
day  for  her  dynamic  instruction,  and 
as  word  of  her  school  in  Boston  spread, 
college  graduates  interested  in  retail 
training  began  attending  these  classes 
to  observe  her  methods.  They  became 
so  interested  in  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  teaching  techniques  used  that  the 


observers  soon  began  to  join  the  school 
as  instructors  themselves.  As  the  trend 
towards  specialization  developed,  the 
course  broadened  to  cover  more  phases 
of  retailing,  and  eventually  evolved  in¬ 
to  the  present  Prince  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing  of  Simmons  College. 

Mrs.  Prince  taught  not  only  tech¬ 
niques  of  selling  but  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  related  to  store  work.  She  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  problems  of 
making  ends  meet  on  w'ages  which,  at 
the  time  her  classes  were  beginning, 
were  often  no  more  than  a  dollar  a 
day.  Some  old  test  papers  in  this  course 
illustrate  her  practical  approach  and 
bring  poignant  reminders  of  the  “good 
old  days”  as  well.  Here  is  one  ques¬ 
tion:  ' 

“If  you  had  only  15  cents  to  spend 
for  lunch,  what  would  you  select  from 
the  following  list  as  being  best  for  you? 
Macaroni  and  cheese,  5  cts.;  roast 
beef  and  potatoes,  12  cts.;  ham  sand¬ 
wich,  5  cts.;  black  bean  soup,  5  cts.; 
cake,  3  cts.;  and  apple  pie,  5  cts.” 

'I'oday  the  salesgirls  class— as  it  is 
still  called— is  given  once  each  year, 
and  the  97th  session  was  concluded  in 
March.  Miss  Stuart  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Prince  faculty  are  confident 
that  this  class  is  useful  to  the  store 
people  who  attend,  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  shown  by  the  salespeople  wid> 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  ex¬ 
perience  testifies  to  this  fact.  The 
school  sees  this  course  not  only  as  a 
useful  service  to  the  Boston  retailing 
community,  but  also  as  a  most  valu¬ 
able  training  opportunity  for  its  grad¬ 
uate  students.  All  of  these  students 
have  had  previous  store  experience 
and  special  instruction  at  the  school 
as  the  basis  for  teaching  the  sales¬ 
people,  and  they  find  the  experience  of 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
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(Upper  photo)  Mitt  Jettie  Stuart  ttopt  by  to  ditcutt  a  color  and  line  problem  with  a  ttudent  qroup. 
himela  Smart,  tecond  from  left,  a  graduate  ttudent  from  Montreal,  it  conducting  the  group.  Othert 
d>own  are:  Pauline  Poirrier,  Chandler  and  Co.,  Marguerite  McLeod,  Jordan  Marth  Co.,  and  .Vildred 
(owton,  R.  H.  Stearnt  Co.  (Lower  photo)  Graduate  ttudent  Jean  Rinihoffer  f-om  Se  -tt'e  conductt  a 
tnlttgirlt  clatt  in  a  ditcuttion  of  textilet.  The  tchool  hat  dote  affiliation  with  the  NRDGA  and  with 
Ae  retailert  of  Botton.  Several  of  itt  clatt  and  ttudy  roomt  have  been  furnithed  by  ttore  giftt. 


having  this  group  at  the  school  to  be 
invaluable  in  improving  their  own 
understanding  of  selling  problems  and 
in  learning  how  to  present  material  to 
store  employees.  Whatever  their  event¬ 
ual  store  specialty,  they  find  the  sales¬ 
girls  class  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
useful  aspects  of  their  Prince  training. 

In  its  early  days.  Prince  School  pre¬ 
pared  its  students  primarily  for  train¬ 
ing  work  in  the  department  store.  As 
the  interests  of  its  students  began  to 
broaden  out  into  merchandise,  its 
courses  broadened,  too.  Basically,  the 
School  aims  to  provide  a  background 
of  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
that  should  be  common  to  all  trained 
workers  in  the  department  store  field. 
.\s  the  fields  for  which  Prince  prepares 
its  graduates  became  attractive  to  men, 
the  School  changed  its  policy  so  that 
men  as  w'ell  as  women  students  could 
be  admitted. 

The  Prince  School  has  been  very 
close  to  the  retail  trade  from  its  earl¬ 
iest  days.  Aside  from  its  affiliation 
with  NRDGA,  it  enjoys  the  help  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  leaders  in  the 
department  store  world.  Some  are 
members  of  its  Advisory  Ckjmmittee; 
others  have  given  substantial  financial 
assistance.  In  fact,  several  rooms  in  its 
present  building  have  been  furnished 
through  gifts  from  individual  stores. 

Prince  School  students,  in  common 
with  those  in  so  many  training  centers 
for  future  retailers,  are  sent  out  for  a 
taste  of  actual  store  work  in  the  six 
weeks  before  Christmas.  Students  must 
present  at  least  two  years  of  accredited 
college  work  for  admission,  and  they 
can  qualify,  on  graduation,  for  a  Sim¬ 
mons  College  degree.  The  School  has 
been  an  integral  part ’‘of  the  College 
since  1923. 
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There  are  four  great  common 
weaknesses  in  department  store 
budget-fashion  shoe  operations: 

1.  A  serious  lack  of  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  designed  to  build  a  business 
rather  than  to  produce  sales. 

2.  Hit-and-run  promotions,  price  pro¬ 
motions.  Failure  to  back  promo¬ 
tions  with  ample  inventory  and  to 
hit  what’s  selling  again  and  again. 

3.  Lack  of  shoe-trained  personnel, 
with  “buyers”  all  too  often  low- 
paid  and  untrained. 


BUILDING  VOLUME 
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BUDGET  STYLE  SHOES 
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By  Henry  Mendelsohn 

Genoral  Manager,  Saksplan,  Inc. 


4.  Fear— fear  of  markdowns;  fear  of 
slow  turnover;  fear  of  inventory 
investments. 

Whenever  store  management  takes 
the  time  and  trouble  to  study  its  own 
budget  shoe  opieration,  more  often 
than  not,  it  will  usually  find  that  it 
has  a  middle-of-the-road,  “old  ladies” 
business  —  a  budget-casual  business  — 
but  no  budget-/asftton  business.  In 
our  work  with  department -stores  over 
the  past  four  years,  we  have,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  such  studies  of  dozens  of 
different  operations  in  stores  of  all 
sizes  and  we  have  found  this  condition 
to  be  almost  universally  true. 

Why  should  this  be  so? 

Can  it  be  that  budget-fashion  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  available?  Do  not  the  chain 


shoe  store  figures,  showing  increase 
after  increase,  month  after  month,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  market  is  big  and  deep 
and  broad  and  that  it  does  not  nearly 
approach  saturation? 

Why  then  has  this  condition  plagued 
the  department  store?  Our  conclu-  ' 
sions  are  listed  in  the  four  basic  weak- ' 
nesses  mentioned  above.  Let’s  ana¬ 
lyze  them  in  detail:  First,  department 
stores  must  recognize  that  all  budget 
business— most  basement  business— is 
closely  related  to  the  budget  style  shoe.  : 
And  as  long  as  the  department  store  is  ! 
content  to  go  along  on  hit-and-run 
promotions  and  with  weakly-merchan¬ 
dised  budget  shoe  departments,  it 
must  willingly  sacrifice  not  only  shoe  . 
sales  but  sales  on  handbags,  hosiery,  I 
ready-to-wear  and  many  other  budget  i 
items  which  are  being  diverted  from 
the  department  store— the  natural  out¬ 
let  for  the  modern  consumer— to  the 
chain  and  sp>ecialty  shops. 

What  is  worse,  in  sacrificing  this 
business,  the  department  store  is  losing 
not  only  item  sales  and  day-to-day  vol¬ 
ume,  but  the  critically  imp>ortant 
young  customer:  the  working  girl  who 
puts  most  of  her  weekly  pay  check  on 
her  back— the  teen-agers  who  follow 
every  whim  of  fashion  and  who  are  the 
biggest  buyers  of  fashion  “gadgets”. 
The  young  business  in  dep>artment 
stores  is,  unfortunately,  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Yet  budget  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  and  young  business  are  definitely 
tied  up  together.  In  store  after  store, 
we  have  seen  it  proven  again  and 
again  that  you  can’t  have  a  young  busi¬ 
ness  unless  you  have  a  shoe  business. 

Probably  the  greatest  flaw  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  budget-fashion  shoe  op)era- 
tions  is  the  lack  of  a  trained  buyer. 
Again— month  after  month— the  chains 
go  ahead.  Not  solely  because  they  offer 
superior  values— not  because  of  prime 
locations— but  because  buying  and 
merchandising  are  performed  by  shoe- 
trained  p>ersonnel  —  many  of  them 
among  the  top  specialists  in  their  field. 

The  shoe  busines^^deals  in  vast,  com¬ 
plicated  markets  that  duplicate  and 
overlap  each  other,  where  the  greatest 
skill  and  know-how’  is  an  essential  for 
intelligent  buying.  Add  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  the  merchandise  man  is 
insecure  in  his  position  and  you  have 
a  condition  that  must  produce  a  lack 
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1  deep  plan,  Inc.  Starting  from  tho  base 
nearly  ^  model  stock  plan,  this  resource 
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has  developed  a  system  which  re> 
plenishes  stock  automatically, 
maintains  a  guaranteed  markup 
percentage  and  in  general  operates 
to  make  the  department  store's 
budget  shoe  department  competi* 
five  with  the  chains. 


of  direction  and  responsibility  right  at 
the  top. 

A  natural  tendency  with  unskilled 
buyers  is  to  hypo  their  business  through 
“was-is”  pricing;  through  table  mer¬ 
chandising:  through  vendor-paid  item 
promotions.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
this  type  of  operation  to  build  a  last¬ 
ing  business  and  to  increase  sales  con¬ 
sistently  season  after  season.  The  net 
result  is  usually  that  too  great  a  part 
of  current  stcKk  is  unsalable  because 
the  markdowns  are  there,  but  neither 
the  buyer  nor  the  merchandise  man 
wants  to  face  the  situation  realistically. 
Finally,  the  unskilled  b'uyer  inevitably 
tries  to  bet  on  “safe”  shoes  and  pays 
too  much  attention  to  the  basic 
women’s  business— the  walking  shoes 
and  comfort  shoes— and  not  nearly 
enough  to  the  far  more  profitable 
youthful  customer.  Thus,  undesirable 
and  slow  turning  items  combine  to 
clog  the  inventory,  reduce  open-to-buy 
and  prevent  fast  promotions  on  that 
which  is  selling. 

In  conversations  with  dozens  of  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  in  major  stores  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  1 
have  found  invariably  that  their  first 
question  is  not  “How  can  I  develop  a 
budget  shoe  business?”,  but  “How  can 
I  develop  a  young  business?” 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  without  a  budget  style  shoe 
business  is  not  only  losing  shoe  dollars 
but  all  the  associated  young  purchases: 
bras,  hose,  bags,  girdles,  dresses,  coats, 
suits— all  the  dollars  of  the  younger 
miss  who  needs  apparel  more  than  any 
other  group.  She  is  your  future  cus¬ 
tomer.  She  is  your  biggest  customer. 
And  she  is  the  fastest  growing  group 
in  the  population. 


Smart,  specialized  dressing  requires 
fashion  shoes.  The  most  casual  study 
of  top  fashion  department  store  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  w'ill  in¬ 
stantly  prove  that  a  fashion  business 
and  a  shoe  business  go  hand  in  hand 
and  that  they  rarely  exist  without  each 
other. 

To  department  store  management 
interested  in  establishing  a  profitable 
budget-fashion  shoe  business,  I  would 
offer  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  If  the  problem  were  my  own,  know¬ 
ing  what  I  know  today,  the  first 
thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  put 
my  shoe  merchandise  man  in  my 
top  council  of  war  for  long-range 
planning. 

2.  The  plan  must  be  long-range  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  no  less  than  three 
years  to  build  and  develop  a  truly 
profitable  shoe  business: 

a.  First  year:  plan  on  reduced 
turnover;  extra  markdowns;  ex¬ 
tra  advertising  support;  as  many 
full  shoe  windows  as  possible. 

b.  Second  year:  plan  on  a  slight 
increase  in  the  rate  of  turn; 
greatly  reduced  markdowns: 
continued  and  even  increased 
advertising  and  window  sup¬ 
port. 

c.  Third  year:  plan  on  a  four-time 
or  better  turnover  within  an 
eight  per  cent  markdown  rate; 
normal  advertising  and  w'indow 
promotion. 

Naturally,  good  display  and  promo¬ 
tion  within  the  department— modern 
fixtures— generally  attractive  set-up— 
and  a  convenient  location  in  the  store 
or  department  will  help  greatly  in  ac¬ 
complishing  these  goals  within  the  al¬ 
lotted  time. 

3.  Recently,  a  merchandise  man  hand- 
.  ling  about  15  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  shoes,  in  one  large  store,  told 
me  that  his  shoe  department  had 
been  doing  a  small  volume.  Based 
on  existing  volume,  his  manage¬ 
ment  decided  that  the  store  could 
afford  to  pay  a  buyer  only  a  small 
salary.  Yet  the  store  management 
agreed  that  the  department  was 
capable  of  doing  three  times  its 
present  volume  without  a  genius  at 
its  head.  This  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  short-sighted  management 
thinking.  They  are  willing  to  re¬ 


tain  a  low-volume  department  and 
to  “save”  money  by  paying  a  buyer 
$75  when  a  good  buyer  for  perhaps 
twice  the  price  might  be  capable  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  normal  vol¬ 
ume  and  up.  While  I  like  percent¬ 
ages  as  well  as  any  other  merchan¬ 
diser,  I  feel  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  store  ought  to  throw  away 
everything  it  knows  about  per¬ 
centage  costs  and  spend  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hire  a  man  big  enough 
for  the  job.  The  cost  of  such  a 
buyer  might  be  out  of  line  for  one 
or  two  years.  But  the  markdown 
savings  almost  immediately  will 
more  than  offset  the  added  cost, 
not  to  mention  what  a  successful 
department  can  contribute  to  re¬ 
duced  overhead  and  increased  store 
traffic. 

To  offset  the  above  story,  let  me  cite 
the  case  of  a  leading  department  store 
in  a  big  city  that  hired  a  capable  man 
and  paid  him  his  full  worth  as  a  start¬ 
er,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  department  war¬ 
ranted.  Within  six  months— overnight 
in  the  shoe  business— this  man  doubled 
his  business,  and  it  was  a  fair-sized  vol¬ 
ume  to  begin  with. 

.At  the  risk  of  harping  on  a  theme, 

1  would  like  to  say  again  that  it  is 
being  proven  in  over  a  hundred  fine 
department  stores  who  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  harness  a  budget-fashion  shoe 
business  that  such  an  operation  profits 
the  store  not  only  in  shoes  but  in 
almost  every  ready-to-wear  department 
and  every  budget  department. 

These  stores  are  making  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  secure  budget  shoe 
business  with  a  long-range  plan  and 
program.  Their  success  has  been  in¬ 
stantly  apparent— not  in  terms  of  im¬ 
mediate  huge  volume  increases— but 
far  more  important,  in  the  desire  of 
the  consumer  to  buy  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  with  its  better  service  and 
many  other  advantages.  For  18  months 
in  these  stores,  wherever  comparative 
figures  are  available  against  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  department  store  results 
exceeded  chain  store  results  by  sub¬ 
stantial  margins— again  indicating  that 
the  important  younger  consumer 
wants  all  the  advantages  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  but  will  accept  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  fashion  standards. 
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The  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act 


What  retailers  must  do  to  comply  with  it, 
starting  in  August  this  year;  what  they 
should  be  doing  now  to  prepare  for  it. 


¥  HAVE  been  asked  to  discuss  on 
these  pages  the  responsibilities  of 
retailers  and  retail  furriers  under  the 
recently  enacted  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act.  First  I  would  like  to  state, 
however,  that  I  am  expressing  my  own 
{personal  opinions  and  interpretations 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Commission, 
a  quasi-judicial  body,  expresses  its 
opinions  in  formal  decisions,  an¬ 
nouncements  and  reports.  Statements 
by  members  of  its  staff  are  not  to  be 
deemed  Commission  statements. 

The  Fur  Act  became  law  after  pas¬ 
sage  by  Congress  and  signature  by  the 
President  on  the  8th  of  August,  19.51. 
Under  it,  12  months  is  given  those  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  provisions  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  requirements  and 
bring  their  respective  practices  into 
compliance.  Though  law  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  Act  does  not  actually  be¬ 
come  effective  until  August  9  of  this 
year. 

The  general  purp>ose  and  objective 
of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  is  to 
protect  consumers  and  merchants 
against  deception  and  unfair  comp>eti- 
tion  resulting  from  misbranding,  false 
or  deceptive  advertising  and  false  in¬ 
voicing  of  furs  and  fur  products.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  fair  practices  in  merchan¬ 
dising  against  the  evils  which  flow  from 
nondisclosure  and  concealment  of  true 
animal  names  from  which  furs  and 
fur  products  are  taken,  may  also  be 


By  Harvey  H.  Hannah 

Division  of  Wool  and  Fur  Labeling 
Federal  Trade  Commission 


said  to  be  a  main  or  primary  objective. 
The  Act  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
buyer  to  know  what  he  is  getting  for 
his  money  and  to  be  protected  from 
misinformation  and  deception  regard¬ 
ing  his  purchase  whether  it  be  made 
of  rabbit,  muskrat  or  sable.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  evils  of  non-disclosure,  mis¬ 
information,  misbranding  or  irrespon¬ 
sible  labeling,  invoicing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  is  directed  towards  freeing 
business,  as  well  as  the  buying  public, 
from  the  waste,  the  harm  and  the  un¬ 
fair  comp)etitive  effects  of  such  evils. 
It  undertakes  to  bring  to  the  public,  to 
business  and  to  all  concerned,  a  ub- 
stantial  measure  of  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling  and  advertising. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
Congress  represents  another  imp)ortant 
chapter  in  informative  labeling.  It  is 
not  dissimilar  from  other  informative 
labeling  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  re¬ 
spect  to  similar  evils  sought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  this  typ>e  of  legislation.  Jn 
principle  and  effect  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  to  other  legislative  measures 
which  today  are  accepted  as  essential  to 
the  public  welfare,  such  as  our  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  Act,  Insecticide  Act  and  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 

Basically,  the  Act  requires  manda¬ 
tory  labeling  and  invoicing  of  all  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  fur.  This,  of  course,  includes  articles 
such  as  fur  coats,  cap)es,  stoles,  scarves, 
neckpieces  and  also  fabric  coats  and 


garments  having  fur  collars  or  substan¬ 
tial  fur  trim.  Information  required  to 
be  disclosed  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  true  name  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  fur  was  taken  (as  set 
forth  in  the  Fur  Products  Name  Guide 
recently  issued  by  the  Commission). 

(2)  That  the  fur  was  dyed,  bleached 
or  artifically  colored,  if  such  is  the  fact. 

(3)  The  country  of  origin  of  any  ini- 
piorted  fur  contained  in  the  article. 

(4)  That  the  article  contains  used 
fur  or  that  it  is  composed  in  whole  or 
in  substantial  part  of  paws,  tails,  bellies 
or  waste  fur,  if  such  is  the  fact. 

(5)  The  name  or  other  identifica¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Commission  to  the 
pierson  marketing  the  fur  product. 
Both  the  required  label  and  invoice 
must  carry  this  information.  If  the 
product  is  advertised  it  likewise  must 
disclose  such  facts. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  every 
label  or  invoice  with  respect  to  a  fur 
product  must  necessarily  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  required  information. 
Practically,  this  is  not  the  fact  inas¬ 
much  as  very  few  products  will  be  so 
constructed  as  to  require  disclosure  of 
all  of  the  facts  provided  for. 

The  name  of  the  animal  appearing 
in  the  required  information  must  be 
the  true  English  name  of  the  animal 
as  set  out  in  the  Fur  Products  Name 
Guide.  The  Guide  has  been  prepared 
and  recently  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  along  with 
copies  of  the  Act  itself  is  available 
upon  request  in  our  offices.  A  supply 
of  copies  of  such  pamphlets  has  also 
been  provided  the  NRDGA  office. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Act  the  use 
of  animal  names  other  than  those  of 
the  animals  from  which  the  fur  con¬ 
tained  in  a  product  was  actually  taken 
may  no  longer  be  used  as  descriptive 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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■^^HAT  can  the  store  do  when  it  j 
^  know's  that  this  year’s  business  ' 
will  be  more  difficult  to  get  than  it  has 
in  the  past?  Hope  for  the  best,  per¬ 
haps?  Not  good  enough,  says  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Vital¬ 
ly  concerned  with  current  and  future 
sales  trends,  this  store  decided  now  was 
the  time  to  augment  and  strengthen 
its  regular  merchandise  and  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  with  a  new  institu¬ 
tional  campaign. 

“We  needed,”  says  C.  M.  Leopold, 
W.  &  D.  sales  promotion  director,  “a 
slogan  which  would  sell  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  buying  at  W.  &  D. 
...  its  reputation  of  being  a  good  store 
to  do  business  with.” 

The  solution  to  the  problem  was 
found  in  these  words,  the  very  ones  the 
store’s  customers  had  been  using  for 
years:  “I’m  Glad  I  Bought  It  at  W.  & 


vVdIF 

DES5AU£ti. 


Wherever  you  go 

you  hear  people  saying. 


Therever  ywi  go 

you  bear  people  saying. 


Now  came  the  question  of  how  to 
use  it— when  to  use  it— and  for  how 
long?  The  logical  time  of  course,  was 
the  height  of  the  selling  season.  Thus 
the  campaign  was  time-tabled  over  a 
six-week  period,  starting  March  9. 
Using  the  saturation  technique,  the 
store  ran  large  newspaper  ads  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays,  following  these  up 
with  smaller  ones  during  the  week. 
Every  Fort  Wayne  radio  station  was 
used  for  ’round-the-clock  “spot”  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  40  24-sheet  bill¬ 
boards  throughout  the  store’s  trading 
area  socked  home  the  w’ords  which  are 
now  familiar  to  the  entire  city.  Not 
missing  a  trick  in  the  routine  of  repe¬ 
tition,  the  store  also  put  outside  signs 
on  Fort  Wayne’s  buses  as  well  as  on  its 
own  trucks;  displayed  cards  in  its  ele¬ 
vators  and  used  double  “tent”  signs  on 
the  tea  room  tables.  The  newspajrer 
ads  became  community  conversation 
pieces. 

Discussing  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Leopold  says,  “We  knew  the 
constant  use  [of  the  expression]  would 
cause  it  to  be  firmly  and  convincingly 
implanted  in  our  customers’  minds, 
and  by  its  very  repetition  cause  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  to  accept  it  as  their  own. 
Now  that  the  campaign  has  run  its 
course,  the  idea  will  be  incorporated 
from  time  to  time  with  merchandise 
advertising  that  features  big-ticket 
items  requiring  long-time  investments 
by  our  customers.” 


A  slogan  is  born  at 
Wolf  and  Dessaner 


Wherever  you  go  -  . 
you  hear  peoj^e  saying. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON 


Tnt  corset  departmenfs  healthy  markup,  low  markdowns,  good  business  have  never 
looked  more  appetizing  than  they  do  today,  when  other  departments,  beset  by 
narrow  margins  and  the  need  for  price  promotions,  have  a  bleak  profit  outlook.  Mer¬ 
chandise  managers  are  turning  up  in  the  corset  market,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time 
in  many  seasons,  eager  for  suggestions  on  bettering  the  volume  and  profit  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  already  outstanding  department. 

Corset  buyers,  after  complaining  long  and  wistfully  of  managemenfs  neglect,  are 
now  purring.  Most  of  them  met  their  1950  sales  figures  last  year,  or  fell  only  a  hair's 
breadth  short.  They  have  reduced  their  inventories,  and  they  expect,  with  any  luck  at 
all,  to  bring  1952  sales  up  to  or  above  1951's  good  levels.  Among  the  favorable 
factors,  they  have  a  fashion  trend  in  ready-to-wear  that  makes  no  compromise  with  the 
need  for  a  perfect  figure;  they  have  new  types  of  garments  that  give  increased  comfort 
and  yet  fit  a  wider  range  of  figures;  they  have  an  industry  that  accepts  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  retail  planning  and  promotion.  Prices  are  stable,  merchandise 
is  plentiful,  ond  the  only  threat  of  shortage  has  to  do  with  metals,  about  which  the 
trade  is  somewhat  nervous. 

Cause  for  worry  is  not  entirely  absent,  however,  as  STORES  found  when  its  re¬ 
search  staff  interviewed  manufacturers,  buying  offices  and  buyers,  and  conducted  a 
mail  survey  among  buyers  throughout  the  country.  A  common  problem  is  the  difficulty 
in  replacing  trained,  professional-type  fitters  when  they  leave.  Another  problem  is  that 
many  old-time  corset  buyers  are  not  fashion-minded,  and  need  help  in  tying  their 
offerings  to  the  all-important  fashion  theme.  Still  another  is  that  a  corset  buyer  is  not 
always  a  very  good  merchant;  when  a  merchandise  manager  undertakes  to  help  her 
improve  her  operation,  the  results  are  no  cause  for  rejoicing  unless  he  happens  to 
know  more  than  most  about  corsets. 

From  the  most  successful  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  field,  STORES  has 
sought  recommendations  for  stepping  up  volume  and  profit  in  this  department  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  These  recom¬ 
mendations,  calling  for  streamlined  but  complete  basic  stocks,  a  fashion  approach  to 
promotion,  a  careful  balance  between  item  and  full-line  promotions,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  development  of  a  strong  sales  staff,  are  spelled  out  in  the  following  pages. 
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More  profit  per  dollar 
of  eorset  sales 


%1^HEN  store-wide  profits  are  hard 
**  to  achieve,  management  turns  its 
attention  to  the  intensive  development 
of  those  departments  which  are  natu¬ 
ral  profit  makers.  Among  these,  the 
corset  department  ranks  high;  year  in, 
year  out,  it  turns  in  a  good  profit.  That 
profit,  with  management’s  help,  can 
now  he  increased,  the  trade  believes, 
both  in  dollars  and  in  percentage  of 
sales. 

Even  without  a  spectacidar  increase  - 
in  volume,  the  already  high  profit  con¬ 
tribution  of  corset  departments  can  be 
bettered,  say  those  who  know,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  merchandising 
After  that,  a  smart  program  of  full- 
price  promotions  can  step  up  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales,  and  the  welcome  profit 
dollars  will  pile  up  and  offset  the 
dwindling  profits  of  other  departments. 

Basics  Come  "First.  The  first  step  on 
the  recommetided  progratn  for  corset 
profits  is  a  painful  one.  It  is  the  la¬ 
borious  and  often  ignored  job  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  sales  and  stocks,  studying  the 
value  of  each  item  carried,  deciding 
which  lines  and  numbers  are  basic,  and 
which  can  be  eliminated.  For  in  the 
typical  corset  department  one  can  still 
find  two  numbers  doing  the  work  of 
one,  and  many  numbers  that  are  car¬ 
ried  in  stock  for  no  discernible  reason. 

Spotting  the  basic  numbers  and 
eliminating  their  weaker  sisters  is  a 
process  that  a  strong  buyer  does  con¬ 
stantly  and  automatically,  but  not 
every  corset  buyer  is  strong  enough  in 
merchandising  to  do  this  well  herself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merchandise 
manager  who  tackles  the  job  alone 
may  feel  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a 
china  shop.  It  does  take  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  about  figures  as  well  as 
fitting  problems  to  do  the  jjruning 
safely.  But  beware— the  process  has 
its  pitfalls.  Without  a  very  strong 
background  in  corset  operation,  the 


merchandise  manager  or  buyer  new  to 
this  department  can  easily  fall  into  the 
trap  of  pruning  out  the  items  that  rep¬ 
resent  profits  and  good  will,  and  con¬ 
centrating  instead  on  those  that  offer 
nothing  more  than  high  turnover. 
Junior  girdles,  for  instance,  sell  rapid¬ 
ly  and  easily,  but  their  situation  is 
highly  competitive  and  the  markup, 
dollarwise  or  percentagewise,  does  not 
match  that  obtained  in  slower-moving 
types.  Not  all  the  slow  movers  are 
staple,  basic  sellers,  of  course;  the  trick 
is  to  locate  those  that  are.  When  one 
does,  the  rewards  are  high. 

A  Study  in  Contrasts,  Consiiler  now 
the  junior  girdle,  with  its  low  unit 
price  and  low  markup  percentage,  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  but  doing  little  to  win  re¬ 
peat  business  for  the  department.  Its 
wearer  is  easy  to  fit  and  corseting  is  op¬ 
tional  with  her;  she  can  buy  elsewhere 
or  not  at  all.  On  each  sale  to  this  cus¬ 
tomer,  quick  though  it  is,  the  store  has 
a  markup  of  only  a  couple  of  dollars 
at  best,  rhen  swing  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  the  full  figure  with  the  full 
purse.  Here  is  a  woman  whose  com¬ 
fort  and  figure  depend  on  finding  pre¬ 
cisely  the  right  foundation  garment. 
Because  she  cannot  go  without  corset¬ 
ing,  the  first  must  be  excellent;  be¬ 
cause  her  bulk  exerts  a  strain  on  the 
garment,  the  quality  must  Ite  excel¬ 
lent,  too.  When  she  buys  a  .$25  or  $30 
garment,  the  store  has  $12  to  $15  of 
markiq)  for  its  trouble— and  a  custom¬ 
er  who  will  come  gratefully  back  to  the 
same  store  and  the  same  garment.  In 
the  department’s  merchandising  and 
promotion,  she  should  get  her  fair 
share  of  attention  at  a  time  when 
profit  is  important. 

One  Garment  for  All?  In  the  great 
middle  ground  where  most  customers 
belong,  the  same  problem  exists— that 
of  striking  a  balance  between  the  high- 
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turnover  items  and  those  that  provide"® 
profits  and  repeat  customers.  There 
are  several  widely  advertised  high- 
waisted  all-elastic  girdles  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  whose  main  advantage  to  the  de¬ 
partment  is  that  they  adapt  to  many 
figures,  and  thus  move  out  quickly. 
But  competition  among  the  several  in 
this  field  is  becomitig  intense,  and  a 
department  of  average  si/e  will  soon 
have  to  tlecide  which  of  the  various 
brands  it  will  concentrate  upon. 

Makers  of  garments  intended  for 
more  individual  fitting,  and  a  number 
of  Iniyers,  warn  against  overplaying 
the  too  standanli/ed  garment.  They 
point  out  that  women  need  varying 
tlegrees  of  control,  need  tliffereiu  gar-jj 
metits  lor  different  occasions.  To  fea-i 
ture  one  garment  for  all,  they  say,  is 
to  umlo  years  of  educating  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  importance  of  precise  fit, 
to  the  need  for  a  corset  wardrobe. 
They  poitu  to  the  brassiere  end  of 
their  business,  which  has  grown  so  im¬ 
portant  with  the  increased  accuracy  of 
bra  fit;  they  speak  of  the  greater  health 
and  figure  hazards  when  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  area  is  inaccurately  fitted  or  inade¬ 
quately  supportetl.  I'hef  compare  too 
much  stress  on  a  fit-everyone  garment 
with  the  thought  of  a  single  last  and 
style  for  all  shoes. 

Each  corset  department  has  to  work 
out  its  owti  position,  its  own  balance 
between  easy-to-fit,  easy-to-sell  gar- 
metits  and  those  that  are  slower  sell¬ 
ing,  slower  turning,  but  yet  builders  of 
profit  and  good  will.  Not  the  easiest 
job: 
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Using  Merchandise  Controls.  If  a  good 
merchandise  control  system  is  in  effect, 
management’s  task  in  helping  the  buy¬ 
er  do  this  will  be  easier;  if  the  system 
is  inadequate  or  neglected,  this  is  the 
season  to  get  the  controls  iti  working 
order.  When  they  are  really  function¬ 
ing,  one  gets  comments  like  this  from 
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Recommendations 


ITH  LITTLE  HOPE  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  PROFITS  FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS,  MANAGEMENT  IS  TURNING  ITS  AHEN- 
DN  TO  NATURAL  PROFIT  MAKERS,  LIKE  THE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT.  TO  GET  THE  FULLEST  CONTRIBUTION  FROM 
5RSETS,  THIS  IS  WHAT  LEADING  STORES  ARE  DOING: 


SALES  AND  STOCK  ARE  ANALYZED 

objective  is  to  play  up  those  numbers  that  sell  readily,  with 
nimutn  markdowns;  to  go  easy  on  those  that  are  in  stock  only  as  a 
lult  of  hit-or-miss  buying.  Good  markup  and  repeat  sales  are 
ught  instead  of  fast  turn  and  low  profit. 

PROMOTIONAL  REMAINDERS  ARE  AVOIDED 

jmotions  that  depend  on  special  buys,  special  colors,  untried  items, 
I  soft-pedalled,  except  in  those  departments  that  have  plenty  of 
iffic  and  plenty  of  advertising  money  to  spend. 

J^THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  PROMOTED 

jmotional  emphasis  is  on  the  department,  its  variety  of  merchan- 
e,  its  ability  to  do  a  good  fitting  job.  Item  promotion  is  not  per- 
to  crowd  line  and  department  promotions  out  of  the  picture. 

^  PROMOTIONS  PLUG  FASHIONS 

ihough  a  purely  corset  promotion,  done  with  zest  and  originality, 
s  been  known  to  bring  results,  the  most  effective  promotions  gen- 
]lly  are  those  that  play  up  fashion  first,  foundations  next. 


CONSISTENT  THEME  IS  DEVELOPED 


Instead  of  having  each  corset  ad  reflect  a  different  manufacturer's 
national  advertising,  the  cleverest  stores  stretch  their  advertising 
dollars  by  finding  a  theme  of  their  own  on  which  to  hang  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  for  the  department. 


PROMOTIONS  ARE  PLANNED  FOR  THE  LONG  PULL 


Most  women  who  respond  to  an  ad  or  window  find  themselves  unable 
to  wear  the  particular  garment  featured.  Thus  results  of  corset  pro¬ 
motions  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  general  effect  on  sales,  not  merely 
in  terms  of  how  many  of  a  particular  number  were  sold.  Nor  is 
immediate  response  used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  effectiveness  of 
promotions;  strong  ads  and  windows  make  their  effect  felt  even  a 
month  later. 


EVERY  EFFORT  IS  MADE  TO  KEEP  A 
STRONG  SELLING  STAFF 


The  fitter  continues  as  keystone  of  the  arch;  by-passing  her  through 
self-selection  and  packaged  merchandise  has  not  yet  proved  prac¬ 
tical.  A  continuing  program  of  recruitment  and  training  of  corsetieres 
is  part  of  the  basic  formula  for  profitable  corset  operation. 


buyers:  “Use  of  unit  controls  has  in¬ 
creased  our  business  and  we  feel  it  will 
continue.” 

From  gocxl  unit  control  records 
information  to  help  develop  good 
basic  stocks,  conscientiously  filled  in, 
comes  better  selling,  comes  effective 
promotion,  comes  profit.  F'rom  a  study 
of  the  basic  stock  list,  too,  comes  a 
guide  to  future  planning  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  There  is  usually  a  reason 
why  a  particular  garment  is  a  strong 
seller  in  a  given  department:  analysis 
of  the  reasons  behind  the  success  of 
the  basic  items  can  provide  valuable 
help  in  selecting  or  rejecting  new 
offerings,  and  in  developing  a  promo¬ 
tional  approach. 

Making  Extra  Sales.  Important  as 
basics  are,  the  department  does  need 
j  new  items,  and  it  does  need  promo¬ 
tions.  Women  have  a  way  of  getting 


into  a  rut  about  their  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  and  a  little  excitement  in  the 
department  will  tempt  them  to  try 
something  different.  Take  summer 
foundations,  for  instance.  A  light¬ 
weight,  year-round  garment  can  be 
worn  through  the  summer,  but  the 
promotion  of  porous  cottons  will  make 
an  added  sale  to  the  w'oman  who  is 
heavily  corseted  most  of  the  year;  simi¬ 
larly,  warm  weather  offerings  of  airy 
garments  of  other  fabrics  will  tempt 
the  customer  to  make  an  extra  pur¬ 
chase.  Against  the  extra  business  to  be 
had  from  summer  goods,  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  balance  the  profit  hazards 
of  being  caught  with  cottons  whtn  the 
cool  weather  comes  in.  Suggested  solu¬ 
tion;  Feature  early,  taper  off  prompt¬ 
ly,  fill  in  the  gaps  with  year-round 
light-weight  garments. 

Promotional  remainders  are  such 
profit  destroyers  in  this  department 


that  many  a  buyer  is  held  back  from 
color  promotions  because  of  them. 
Women  are  stimulated  by  a  new  color, 
they  admit,  but  they  don’t  necessarily 
buy  it.  And  then  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  like  the  shoe  department,  can’t 
go  deeply  enough  into  a  color  to  fit 
everyone.  Color  as  a  promotional  tool 
in  this  department  is  also  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  different  fibers 
go  into  the  garments  that  match-ups 
are  almost  an  impossibility.  Matching 
to  lingerie  colors  is  even  harder  to 
achieve.  The  customers  themselves 
have  settled  the  problem  by  simply 
sticking  to  w'hite  foundation  garments, 
with  black  or  occasional  navy  under 
dark  clothes. 

Item  Promotion.  Although  the  average 
woman  is  not  likely  to  drop  every¬ 
thing  and  dash  downtown  in  response 
to  a  corset  promotion,  corset  buyers 
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MORE  PROFIT  PER  DOLLAR  OF  CORSET  SALES  (Continued) 


average  department,  he  recommends 
that  10  p)er  cent  of  the  merchandise 
budget  and  15  p>er  cent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  money  should  be  put  into  high- 
fashion  and  novelty  items.  The  rest 
of  the  department’s  funds  should  be 
used  to  impress  customers  with  the 
complete  assortments  and  excellent  fit¬ 
ting  service. 

Hoping  to  hit  the  jackpot  by  plung¬ 
ing  on  untried  items,  or  on  items 
bought  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  are  going  to  be  advertised  by  the 
manufacturer,  some  buyers  have  spent 
as  much  as  60  p>er  cent  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  money  on  item  promotions. 
They  rarely  get  as  much  as  1 5  per  cent 
of  their  volume  from  the  featured 
items.  Advertising  alone,  Lowy  points 
out,  will  never  sell  anything  that  won’t 
sell  without  advertising;  it  can  only 
step  up  the  sales  of  goods  that  are  nat¬ 
urally  salable. 


nevertheless  like  the  excitement  of  an 
occasional  item  promotion.  Since 
women  with  apparently  identical  fig¬ 
ures  can  rarely  wear  the  same  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  an  item  promotion  at 
best  appeals  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  customers,  and  must  be  timed  just 
right,  to  hit  when  they  are  ready  to 
buy.  Even  so,  some  buyers  estimate 
that  nine  out  of  ten  women  who  come 
in  to  ask  for  a  featured  item  will  walk 
ont  with  something  else  because  they 
just  can’t  wear  the  garment. 

In  a  big  department,  with  lots  of 
traffic  and  plenty  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  enough  business  can  be  done  on  a 
featured  item  to  justify  the  emphasis 
given  it.  In  a  quieter  department,  ad¬ 
vertising’s  main  task  must  be  to  build 
the  department.  Not  enough  money 
can  be  safely  taken  from  this  main 
effort  to  do  much  with  item  promo¬ 
tions,  and  not  enough  traffic  is  avail¬ 
able  to  move  considerable  quantities 
of  any  one  number. 


What  to  Advertise.  Although  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  traditional  eagerness  to  see  im¬ 
mediate  results  for  his  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  may  tempt  some  buyers  to  inter¬ 
pret  that  last  statement  to^mean  that 
only  fast  sellers  should  be  advertised, 
that  isn’t  what  is  meant  at  all.  Too 
much  advertising  emphasis  on  fast  sel¬ 
lers  gives  the  impression  that  the  de- 


Line  vs.  Item.  One  authority,  W.  H. 
Lowy,  first  vice  president  of  the  Form- 
fit  Company,  points  out  that  only 
through  consistent  “line”  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  the  corset  department  build 
the  ref>eat  business  that  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  its  sales  and  profits.  For  the 


ORIGINALITY  IN  CORSET  WINDOWS 

OiM  of  a  series  of  four  windows  that  stopped 
crowds  at  McCreary's,  New  York.  General  copy 
in  all  four  windows  brought  out  that  all  greel 
beauties  know  that  looks  depend  on  a  good 
night's  rest  and  a  good  foundation.  Corset  copy 
stresses  comfortable  control  rather  than  a  pan 
ticular  garment.  In  this  window  of  the  fairy-tob 
princess  who  felt  the  pea  under  a  stack  of  mof 
tresses.  Miss  McQ  (corset  buyer  Mildred  Mo 
Quilken)  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Women  who  ais 
as  sensitive  to  the  feel  of  a  girdle  as  the  fairy  teds 
princess  are  happy  with  the  smoothing  of  these 
lacy  persuaders." 


\\^rner’s'' 

Million  Dollar  Hold-Up 

^Aa/> 

More  powerful  than  ever  before— the  industry’s  most  these  ads  . . .  order  the  free  mats  . . .  build  sales  with 
consistently  successful  strapless  bra  promotion!  Watch  the  most  famous  strapless  bras  in  the  industry, 
your  sales  on  strapless  bras  soar  when  you  feature  Make  your  store  headquarters  for  Warner’s  sure- 
Wamer’s  comfort-fit  bras  that  give  your  customers  the  selling  promotion.  14  different  styles . . .  short  line . . . 
most  uninhibited  shoulders  they’ve  ever  known.  long  line  . . .  every  size  . . .  every  fabric! 

It’s  a  3-month  campaign,  hitting  your  customers  in  Check  your  Warner  representative  today.  Be  sure 
the  most-read,  most-believed  magazines.  Tie  in  with  your  stock  stacks  up  to  your  orders. 

Sm  th»m  during  April,  May  and  June  in: 

VOGUE  HARPER'S  BAZAAR  NEW  YORKER  LIFE  LOOK 

GLAMOUR  CHARM  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

Bridgeport  1  •  New  York  16  •  Chicago  6  •  San  Francisco  8  •  Quebec 

•RIO.  U.  S.  RAT  OPR. 
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Promoting  corsets 
for  profit 


^T^HERE  is  a  school  of  thought 
among  business  men  which  holds 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad 
business.  Do  a  dynamic  enough  job  of 
promotion,  they  say,  and  you  create  a 
business,  no  matter  how  dead  things 
appear  to  be.  Corset  manufacturers 
are  largely  of  this  persuasion;  so  are  a 
handful  of  corset  buyers.  Most  of  the 
others  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
knocking  w’ood  when  business  comes 
easily,  and  wringing  their  hands  when 
it  does  not. 

Among  the  go-out-and-get-it  group 
of  corset  manufacturers  are  several 
who  believe  that  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  retail  promotion  rests  with 
the  manufacturer.  He,  they  argue,  is 
a  specialist  in  his  product,  its  selling 
points,  its  market.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
bring  to  the  retailer  his  specialized 
knowledge,  and  the  ideas  he  dreams 
up  by  living  with  one  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  day  in,  day  out.  The  retail 
promotion  and  display  men,  the  argu¬ 
ment  runs,  can  give  only  hit  and  run 
attention  to  any  one  department;  it  is 
up  to  the  resource  to  feed  the  store 
facts,  props,  ideas. 

Inspired  Windows.  For  sheer,  traffic- 
stopping  originality,  however,  few 
manufacturers  can  top  the  bank  of 
windows  that  McCreery’s,  New  York, 
ran  a  few  months  ago.  Even  a  blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm  couldn’t  keep  p>eople 
from  stopping  to  look  and  coming  in 
to  buy.  And  no  wonder!  The  windows 
featured,  of  all  combinations,  mattres¬ 
ses  and  foundation  garments,  on  the 
theory  that  the  two  essentials  for 
beauty  are  a  good  night’s  rest  and  a 
good  foundation  garment.  For  advice 
on  the  one,  customers  were  referred  to 
the  store’s  bedding  department;  for 
advice  on  the  other,  they  were  referred 
to  the  “Miss  McQ’’  (buyer  Mildred 
McQuilken)  whose  answers  to  individ¬ 
ual  problems  have  been  played  up  in 


the  store’s  advertising  from  time  to 
time.  Corset  copy  in  the  windows  did 
not  play  up  the  individual  garments  so 
much  as  the  comfort  and  control  that 
good  corsetry  achieves. 

Most  buyers,  however,  seldom  find 
themselves  in  a  promotion  with  an¬ 
other  department  of  the  store.  By  far 
the  most  common  promotion  is  the 
one  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  a 
resource,  or  by  the  department  itself. 
It  is  thus  often  a  corset  promotion 
rather  than  a  fashion  promotion.  And 
even  the  most  eager  promoters  of  cor¬ 
sets  admit  that  their  products  lack 
glamour;  in  spite  of  the  long-time 
trend  toward  lighter,  prettier  under¬ 
pinnings,  women  still  think  of  the 
foundation  garment  primarily  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  And  that  end  is  usu¬ 
ally  fashion.  Women  may  know  all 
about  the  health  hazards  of  wrong  or 
inadequate  corseting,  but  it  is  usually 
fashion  rather  than  function  that 
makes  them  go  out  and  buy. 

Fashion  and  Corsets.  Since  few  corset 
buyers  are  in  touch  with  the  apparel 
market,  it  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  corset  department,  un¬ 
aided,  to  bring  fashion  into  its  promo¬ 
tions.  In  occasional  stores,  corset  and 
apparel  buyers  run  shows  together,  or 
educate  one  another’s  selling  staffs  to¬ 
gether,  or  work  out  a  system  of  inter¬ 
departmental  referrals.  In  stores  large 
enough  to  have  a  fashionist  on  the 
staff,  the  responsibility  for  working 
out  a  fashion  tie-up  for  corsets  be¬ 
comes  hers. 

In  the  typical  department  store, 
however,  the  corset  buyer  is  left  to 
work  out  the  problem  alone.  To  help 
her  solve  it,  one  of  the  newcomers  to 
the  foundation  field,  Mona  Lisa  Foun¬ 
dations,  undertakes  to  bring  a  fashion 
show  into  the  store  that  plays  up  fash¬ 
ion  first,  and  foundations  second.  Us¬ 
ing  apparel  and  accessories  from  the 


stores’  own  stocks,  the  company’s 
fashionist  has  a  smartly  dressed  model 
come  first  on  the  runway;  behind  lier, 
another  model  shows  the  type  of  cor¬ 
seting  suggested  for  each  silhouette 
and  occasion  illustrated.  Emphasis  in 
the  shows  is  not  only  on  fashion,  but 
on  glamour  in  general;  celebrities 
from  the  entertainment  world  are 
brought  in,  too.  The  result  is  plenty 
of  publicity  and  a  more  than  capacity 
turnout;  in  one  store  in  the  $15  mil¬ 
lion  class,  1,000  women  came  to  see  a 
show  in  an  auditorium  that  could  only 
hold  300  or  400  at  most.  In  addition 
to  helping  stage  the  show,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  also  arranges  to  have  the  line 
modeleil  in  the  corset  department 
throughout  the  day— a  device  that 
brings  a  little  of  the  excitement  home 
to  the  salesjjeople,  as  well  as  to  the 
shoppers. 

Purely  Corsets.  A  strictly  corset  pro¬ 
motion  can  go  over  with  a  bang,  too, 
however,  if  it  is  done  with  enough  zest. 
In  New  York  last  Fall,  Hearn’s  had  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  response  to  its 
“Spotlight  Your  Figure”  week,  during 
which  special  windows  and  s})ecial 
programs  invited  customers  to  come  in 
and  get  personal  advice  on  their  figure 
problems  from  consultants  represent¬ 
ing  leading  brands.  The  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  a  single  brand  is 
played  up,  and  a  consultant  for  that 
company  is  in  the  department,  is  a 
familiar  story  to  many  stores.  Hearn’s 
carried  things  a  step  further,  having 
representatives  of  five  different  lines 
in  the  department  at  one  time.  .M- 
thought  the  store  did  not  expect  an 
event  of  this  kind  to  draw  large  crowds 
and  immediate  results,  the  turnout 
was  good.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
event,  Mrs.  America  1952  was  in  the 
department  to  speak  and  give  auto¬ 
graphs;  a  woman  TV  commentator  in¬ 
terviewed  her  there.  Sales  were  good 
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IsBistIn 

Consumer  Fbfetence 


...more  women  demand  Formfit 
than  any  other  make* 


feature  the  label  your  customers  look  for... 

THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY.  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK 


*1951  Consolidated  Consumer 
Analysis  Newspapers  report 
on  product  use  and  brand 
preference. 
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CORSET  ADS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 

Corset  ads  need  net  simply  echo  the  manufacturer's  national  advertising;  they  can  play  up  the  p« 
sonality  of  the  store,  the  services  of  the  corset  department,  the  fashion  angle.  Shewn  here  ore  thra 
it  happens,  from  New  York  stores.  Benwit's  stresses  the  wardrobe  thsm 


distinctive  approaches,  all,  as 
avoiding  mention  of  the  price  of  any  individual  garment,  but  giving  the  range  of  prices  for  the  ti 
shewn.  "Have  the  complete  wardrobe  fitted  by  Benwit's  expert  corsetieres,"  copy  invites.  Lord 
Taylor  dissects  the  fashionable  look,  and  invites  customers  to  look  underneath  the  tiny  waist,  the  h 
skirt,  the  deep  neckline,  to  see  how  the  effect  is  achieved.  Sometimes  a  corset  item  gets  the  pie 
sometimes  an  article  from  lingerie.  In  the  Best  ad,  a  gay,  young  touch,  rarely  to  be  seen  in  a  con 
ad,  asserts  itself.  Young  garments  are  featured,  with  artwork  as  young  ond  fresh  as  Paris  in  the  tpris 
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these  windows,  there  was  usually  a 
sufficient  variety  of  current-day  mer¬ 
chandise  on  display  to  interest  almost 
any  passerby.  Publicity  was  excellent, 
and  in  most  stores,  sales  results  were 
too.  Although  corset  windows  rarely 
bring  in  a  dramatic  surge  of  business, 
they  do  step  up  the  traffic  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  their  impact  may  carry  over 
for  a  month  or  more. 

On  the  heels  of  its  successful  Futur¬ 
ama  exhibit,  Rite-Form  next  produced 
a  series  of  jeweled  corsets,  to  play  up 
the  fact  that  every  woman  can  have  a 
jewel  of  a  figure  with  the  right  founda- 


PROMOTING  CORSETS  FOR  PROFITS  (Continued) 


throughout  the  week— and  sales,  of 
course,  were  on  full-price  garments,  at 
full  profit. 


prepared  half  a  dozen  corsets  of  the 
future  —  carefully  researched  projec¬ 
tions  of  what  women  may  be  wearing 
a  century  from  now.  Along  with  these, 
the  corset  firm  had  a  dress  designer 
prepare  dresses  for  twenty-first  century 
wear. 

Stores  that  borrowed  the  Rite-Form 
exhibits  used  banks  of  windows  for 
them— an  unprecedented  break  for  tlie 
corset  department  in  many  cases.  Since 
stores  were  permitted  to  use  founda¬ 
tion  garments  from  other  makers  in 


Accenting  the  Spectacular.  Another 
full-price,  full-profit  promotion  is  one 
that  many  stores  have  built  around  a 
loan  exhibit  of  a  group  of  spectacular 
corsets  develof>ed  by  one  manufactur¬ 
er,  Rite-Form.  Working  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  whatever  helps  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole  will  help  the  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer,  this  firm  first 


SAKS-34th  SALUTES  BRAND  NAME 

Each  wMk  of  its  50th  annivarsary  celebro* 
tion,  Sakt-34th  StrMi,  New  York,  saluted  a 
different  well-known  brand.  First  in  the 
series  was  a  salute  te  Flexees,  which  was 
featured  in  Sunday  advertising,  in  a  window, 
in  special  displays  in  corset  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store. 


FASHIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Abraham  A  Straus,  Brooklyn,  was  among  the  many  stores  to  de¬ 
velop  a  bank  of  windows  around  the  theme  of  garments  ef  the 
future.  The  futuramic  girdles  and  the  designer's  sketch  of  a  dress 
of  the  future  were  provided  by  Rite-Form,  whose  present  day  mer¬ 
chandise  is  also  in  the  window.  In  providing  loan  material  for 
half  a  dozen  corset  windows,  Rite-Form  does  net  require  stores  to 
limit  the  display  to  the  one  firm's  line.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
garments  shown,  the  better  the  effect  on  the  corset  department. 
Futuramic  windows  and  windows  showing  jeweled  corsets,  from 
the  same  source,  have  won  attention  and  local  publicity  for  the 
stores  concerned.  Corset  department  traffic  is  usually  stepped  up 
for  a  month  or  so  wherever  these  unusuol  exhibits  get  into  a  store. 


tion  garment.  Again,  the  exhibit  was 
available  for  use  with  other  makes  of 
garments,  and  again  there  were  whole 
banks  of  store  windows  built  around 
it,  with  resultant  publicity  and  im¬ 
proved  business  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment— at  full  markup. 

Productive  Formula.  Whether  the  idea 
originates  with  the  resource  or  with 
the  store,  department  store  experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  productive 
promotions,  in  terms  of  profit,  are 
those  that  use  imagination,  and  that 
feature  enough  variety  in  merchandise 
to  interest  a  broad  segment  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  and  above  all,  those  that 
play  up  the  department’s  ample  assort¬ 


ments  and  expert  fitting  service. 
Through  a  program  of  such  promo¬ 
tions,  manufacturer-inspired  or  other¬ 
wise,  outstanding  corset  departments 
are  keeping  themselves  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  eye  and  making  a  bid  for  her  con¬ 
tinued  patronage.  And  they  are  doing 
this  without  recourse  to  profit  destroy¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  specials  or  highly 
competitive  items. 

A  profit  safeguard  that  is  rarely 
used  by  corset  departments,  but  that 
could  be  applied  to  stretch  the  promo¬ 
tional  dollar  is  the  simple  device  of 
plugging  a  theme  in  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  advertising.  The  emphasis 
gained  from  repetition  of  a  recurring 
theme  makes  this  a  thrifty  idea,  as 


most  advertisers  know.  But  in  the  cor¬ 
set  department,  so  much  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  done  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  resources  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  let  each  ad  echo  its  sp>onsor’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  nothing  more. 
A  few  corset  departments  have  demon- 
•  strated  that  it  is  quite  p>ossible,  once  a 
suitable  theme  has  been  foun^,  to 
hang  all  their  ads  and  windows  and 
displays  on  this  peg,  and  thus  to  get 
maximum  recognition  value  for  their 
promotional  outlay.  Most  corset  de¬ 
partments,  however,  are  ignoring  this 
procedure,  and  are  letting  profits  slip 
unobtrusively  away  through  advertis¬ 
ing  of  less  than  maximum  produc¬ 
tivity. 
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Service  for 
corset  profits 


OOME  of  ihe  most  stable  and  profit- 
^  able  portions  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  depends  directly  upon 
its  ability  to  maintain  a  good  staff  of 
fitters  and  a  high  standard  of  personal 
service.  Without  these,  there  is  little 
hope  of  selling,  for  instance,  to  the 
full  figure,  that  faithful  customer  who 
needs  tact  as  well  as  skill  in  the  fitting 
room.  Nor  can  the  fitter  who  is  not 
trained  to  give  interested  service  sell 
a  surgical  support  properly. 

For  lack  of  good  fitting  service,  as 


much  as  lor  any  other,  reason,  the 
cream  of  the  full  figure  and  surgical 
business  goes  to  other  outlets.  Mail 
order  companies,  through  catalogues 
and  through  retail  stores,  do  a  fine  job 
for  the  full  figure,  and  report  little 
or  no  competition  from  department 
stores.  Specialty  shops,  because  of 
their  willingness  to  go  a  little  out  of 
the  way  to  serve,  are  far  ahead  of  the 
department  store  in  the  surgical  field. 
.\n  occasional  department  store,  how- 


knack  for  cutting  red  tape,  gets  either 
or  both  types  of  business  as  a  profit  | 
able  addition  to  its  volume  on  other,! 
more  commonly  exploited  tyjres.  ! 

Full-  Figure  Business.  In  the  full-figure 
field,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  is  often 
mentioned.  It  has  run  highly  success¬ 
ful  promotions  on  all-in-ones,  for  in¬ 
stance,  playing  up  the  variety  of  pro¬ 
motion  that  can  produce  results  only 
if  excellent  fitting  service  awaits  the 
customer  in  the  department,  .\nother 
store  that  has  made  a  successful  bid 
tor  full-figure  business  is  the  Broad- 
yvay,  Los  Angeles,  whose  ads  are  likely 
to  explain,  point  by  point,  the  quality 
features  of  a  garment.  That  type  of 
advertising,  too,  is  effective  only  if  the 
sales  force  in  the  store  can  do  at  least 
as  yvell  as  the  ad  in  showing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  why  her  apparently  exjiensive 
all-in-one  is  a  good  investment. 

Surgical  Sales.  In  the  surgical  field, 
one  of  the  outstanding  jobs  is  being 
tlone  in  a  store  by  no  means  large- 
Loeb’s,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  The 
town’s  telephone  book  regularly  car¬ 
ries  an  ad  for  this  store’s  surgical  de¬ 
partment.  Fitters  are  not  only  very 
well  trained;  they  are  even  made  avail¬ 
able  at  an  occasional  hospital  fitting, 
a  servit  e  rarely  offered  by  ilepartment 
stores.  But  Loeb’s,  since  it  wants  the 
surgical  business  and  has  the  fitters  to 
bac  k  up  its  efforts  to  get  that  business, 
tioes  many  things  other  department 
stores  rarely  try.  It  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  doctors;  it  runs  an  occa¬ 
sional  hospital  exhibit;  it  even  has  a 
department  for  men. 

The  value  of  cultivating  the  surgical 
business  becomes  obvious  when  one 
realizes  that  fashion  brings  no  mark- 
downs  here;  that  the  field  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  post-operatives,  but  that  is  in¬ 
cludes  almost  any  active  woman  who 
needs  a  scientific  support  to  prevent 


ever,  with  a  gocxl  fitting  staff  and  a 
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EMPHASIS  ON  SERVICE 

Worth's,  Wotorbury,  Conn.,  bolioves  in  ploying  up  the  excellent  fitting 
service  it  offers  its  customers.  Here  is  a  letter  the  store  sends,  os  o 
matter  of  routine,  to  customers  about  a  week  after  a  purchase  has 
been  made  in  the  corset  department. 
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for  young,  active  figures 

Extra  sales  for  you,  in  this  beautiful  new 
Corsees  . . .  just  right  for  trousseaux,  gradua¬ 
tions,  vacations.  Advertise  it  to  tie-in  with 
Flexees  powerful  promotions: 

MODERN  BRIDE-Summer  Issue 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 
MADEMOISELLE-May 
NEW  YORKER-May  10 

C  452— Corsees  Girdle  . . . 

C  453— Corsees  Pantie-Girdle  . . . 

Front  of  nylon  lace  over  nylon  marquisette;  sides  of 
tissue-light  nylon  power  net.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large. 
To  retail  $7.95.  Dozen  $54. 

146— Carisse  . . .  lace  wisp  of  a  Bra 

. . .  deep  plunge;  nylon  lace  outlined  with  satin  ribbon. 
Sizes:  A  and  B— 32-36.  Retail  $3.95.  Dozen  $28.50 
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PROMOTE  THIS  CORSEES 
Matched  Ensemble  in 
Spring-navy,  also  white 


NEW  YORK:  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  BOSTON:  52  Chauncy  Street  •  CHICAGO:  962  Merchandise  AAart  •  LOS  ANGELES:  707  South  Hill  St. 
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SERVICE  FOR  CORSET  PROFITS  (Continued) 


fatigue  and  strain;  that  there  are  many 
women  who  wear  a  surgical-tyjje  sup- 
|>ort  part  of  the  time,  and  an  ordinary 
foundation  on  other  occasions.  It’s  a 
bigger  business  than  it  looks  to  be, 
but  its  success  is  entirely  dep>endent 
ujxjn  good  fitting  service. 

The  All-Important  Fitter.  Among  the 
buyers  cooperating  in  this  research, 
one  in  four  has  not  enough  good  fitters 
at  the  present  time,  and  more  than 
half  are  having  serious  trouble  getting 
good  replacements  for  girls  who  leave. 
Elsewhere  in  the  department  store,  it 
has  been  f>ossible  to  overcome  a  lack 
of  good  selling  help  through  the  use 
of  self-selection  fixtures  and  assortment 
displays.  In  the  corset  department, 
however,  this  is  f>ossible  only  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  degree. 

Special  customers,  like  the  full  fig¬ 
ure  and  the  surgical  case,  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  require  expert  service;  the 
everyday  customer  also  presents  a  fit¬ 
ting  problem  that  defies  self-service 
tendencies.  Feminine  anatomy  is  such 
that,  of  half  a  dozen  women  who  wear 
the  identical  dress,  no  two  may  be  able 
to  wear  identical  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  changes  in  the  same 
woman’s  age,  weight,  or  muscle  tone 
may  leave  her  dress  size  unchanged, 
but  may  make  a  difference  in  her  cor¬ 
seting  needs. 

By-Passing  the  Fitter.  In  brassieres, 
the  problem  is  not  so  acute.  Having 
once  found  a  style  to  her  liking,  a 
woman  can  reorder  by  brand  and  style 
number  almost  indefinitely.  For  that 
reason,  most  of  the  exp>eriments  in 
speeding  up  selling  or  by-passing  the 
fitting  room  routine  have  been  in  this 
field.  The  most  interesting  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  perhaps,  is  the  one  at 
Macy’s,  where  a  main  floor  bar  has 
been  set  up  for  sp>ecially  packaged 
brassieres,  to  give  customers  a  chance 
to  buy  these  garments  on  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  self-service  basis. 

Buyers  who  would  like  to  make  a 
similar  move  contend  that,  if  bras  were 
packaged,  it  would  be  easier  to  get 
main  floor  space  for  them.  Since 
many  customers  come  in  for  more  of 
the  same,  why  not  have  a  fast-service 
section  for  them?  Those  who  are  not 


eager  to  try  the  Macy  idea,  on  the 
other  hand,  point  out  that  women  like 
to  inspect  the  bras  and  girdles  they 
buy.  A  woman  who  is  making  a  repeat 
purchase  of  two  or  three  identical  bras 
is  likely  to  examine  each  one  of  them 
carefully  before  she  permits  her  pur¬ 
chase  to  be  wrapf)ed;  a  woman  who 
finds  her  familiar  two-way-stretch 
girdle  in  a  novelty  box  usually  wants 
it  taken  from  the  box  for  inspection 
before  she  buys. 


Rather  than  buck  the  customer’s  dtj 
sire  to  look  the  merchandise  over,  buy 
ers  who  are  trying  to  sp>eed  up  sellinfj 
in  bras  and  junior  girdles  show  a  pref 
erence  for  open  display  of  unpackaged 
garments.  Not  trim  and  tidy  as  a  dij. 
play  of  packaged  stuff,  they  admit,  but 
in  line  with  what  customers  want. 


Training  Fitters.  Because  many  cujj 
tomers  do  know  what  they  want  in 
bras,  buyers  start  their  untrained  sales¬ 
people  at  the  bra  counter.  Some  de 
partments  actually  have  three  job 
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LAYING  OUT  A  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 

Good  layout  in  the  corset  department  will  save  steps  for  the  fitter  and  speed  up  selling  withoel 


sacrificing  service.  Here  is  a  basic  unit,  suggested  primarily  for  basements,  by  Bestform.  Architect 
Morris  Lapidus  designed  it,  and  the  corset  firm  will  supply  blueprints  and  additional  suggestions  ea 
request.  The  photograph:  The  basement  department  at  Brandeis,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  employing  some 
of  these  principles. 


★Girdles  Combinations  1 1 
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classifications:  beginners  who  sell  bras¬ 
sieres  only;  more  experienced  girls 
who  sell  girdles  and  all-in-ones  under 
supervision;  and  expert  corsetieres. 

While  many  buyers  prefer  to  have 
every  salesgirl  sell 


any  part  of  the 
department,  this  typ>e  of  sectionaliza- 
tion  has  the  advantage  of  economizing 
on  the  time  of  the  trained  fitter.  This 
need  to  conserve  fitter  time  has  led 
some  buyers  to  assign  a  girl  to  detail, 
freeing  the  exp>erts  for  fitting  and  yet 
not  neglecting  the  records  that  are  so 
vital  to  the  department’s  success.  The 
same  need  for  applying  step-saving 
principles  to  the  fitter’s  job  is  especial- 


ing  store  architect,  a  series  of  plans 
for  corset  department  layouts  whose 
outstanding  feature  is  the  way  in 
which  they  make  it  possible  for  the 
litter  to  be  in  three  places  almost  at 
once— at  the  counter,  in  the  reserve 
stock,  and  in  the  fitting  room. 


OPEN  BRA  DISPLAY 

B«cauM  wemen  often  buy  Ibe  tome  bra  over  and 
over  again,  some  degree  of  seK-telecfton  is  pos¬ 
sible  here.  Not  every  buyer  wants  to  try  pack¬ 
aged  bras,  however,  as  some  contend  that  cus¬ 
tomers  insist  on  inspecting  each  garment.  This 
photograph  shows  an  open-selling  fixture  at 
F.  &  R.  Laxarus,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  on  the  first 
floor,  and  displays  all  colors,  fabrics,  and  styles 
in  each  sixe.  Prices  and  sixes  are  plainly  marked. 


Schools.  No  matter  how  carefully  the 
Btter’s  time  is  conserved,  however,  the 
major  problem  is  still  one  of  being 
able  to  recruit  new  trainees  into  the 
department,  or  to  find  the  trained  fit¬ 
ters  to  replace  those  who  leave.  Buyers 
today  seem  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
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VISIBLE  BUT  IMMACULATE 

Slock  in  tho  corset  section  of  Lytton's  suburban 
store,  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  in  plain  sight,  readily 
accessible  to  salespeople,  yet  kept  spotlessly 
clean.  The  device:  Plastic  trays  that  flt  into  stand¬ 
ard  Grand  Rapids  equipment.  The  department  is 
set  up  to  give  the  customer  service  as  she  sits 
before  the  counter,  yet  the  complete  visibility  of 
the  slock  permits  her  to  review  the  ossortment 
at  a  glance. 
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SERVICE  FOR  CORSET  PROFITS  (Continued) 


RR 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 
COURSE 

IN 

CORSET  FITTING 


Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up,  you’ll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer’s  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 

The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

L  NEWMAN  t  SONS,  Ik. 
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the  individual  lines.  Some,  in  fact,  in¬ 
vite  the  manufacturer’s  representative] 
to  “sell”  his  line  to  the  staff. 

The  ways  in  which  manufacturerj 
seek  to  help  instill  enthusiasm  into  the 
fitters  are  varied  and  ingenious.  One 
resource  sends  a  special  one-page  bul¬ 
letin  to  salespeople  on  each  number 
he  features  in  his  national  advertis¬ 
ing:  the  bulletin  presupposes  a  basic 
knowledge  of  fitting  and  simply  con¬ 
centrates  on  selling  points.  (If  the 
knowledge  of  fitting  is  lacking,  the 
same  resource  has  a  series  of  bulletins 
on  basic  fitting  information.)  Other 
firms  use  box  ends,  tags,  and  labels  to 
remind  salespeople  of  fitting  and  sell¬ 
ing  points.  One  new  firm  has  its  line] 
mtxleled  for  the  salespeople. 

There  are  some  firms  that  go  even 
further.  Not  content  with  their  own 
efforts  to  educate  buyers  and  sales- 1 
people,  they  undertake  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  on  the  theory,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  consumer  with  a  little  back 
ground  in  foundations  is  easier  to  sell. 
Outstanding  in  this  field  is  the  effort 
Warner  Brothers  is  making  through  I 
the  use  of  motion  pictures.  On  color  I 
film,  this  company  has  a  15-minute 
picture  for  high  schcxtl  groups,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  facts  about  figures  to 
young  girls;  also  on  color  film,  the 
same  company  has  a  story  on  proper 
corseting  for  women’s  groups. 


most  of  their  replacements  must  be  at 
the  trainee  level.  When  the  buyer  has 
brought  the  girl  along  herself  to  the 
point  where  her  interest  and  ability 
make  it  worthwhile,  she  usually  sends 
her  to  schools  run  by  individual  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  reach  the  key  cities  at 
intervals,  and  the  girl  has  to  be  sent 
Rut  of  the  store  to  attend  them— out  of 
the  city  in  some  cases.  Since  each 
manufacturer  works  out  the  itinerary 
for  his  own  school,  it  often  happens 
that  several  schools  visit  a  city  at  close 
intervals.  The  latest  arrival  then  gets 
the  poorest  attendance. 

Scime  buyers  systematically  send  all 
of  their  girls,  green  or  exjjerienced,  to 
the  schools  held  by  their  key  manufac¬ 
turers  at  regular  intervals;  others  com¬ 
plain  that  the  courses  are  slanted,  that 
they  can’t  send  girls  out  of  the  store  on 
the  day  of  the  school;  that  they  should 
not  have  to  pay  the  girl  for  the  day  on 
which  she  takes  training.  Specialty 
shops,  however,  wdth  much  smaller 
staffs  than  the  department  stores,  usu¬ 
ally  send  their  girls.  Speaking  of  the 
department  store,  one  manufacturer 
comments;  “Top  managements  fail  to 
realize  that  by  sending  their  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  to  a  school,  the  department  will 
reflect  the  enthusiasm,  interest  and 
knowledge  of  a  better  informed  staff.” 

The  suggestion  is  often  made  that  a 
single  industry-wide  school  would  save 
time  for  the  salespeople  and  money 
for  the  individual  manufacturers.  So 
far,  the  nearest  to  that  ideal  is  the  City 
College  course,  in  New  York,  for  cor- 
setiere  training.  Although  City  Col¬ 
lege  has  offered  coojjeration  to  other 
evening  and  extension  colleges  w'ish- 
ing  to  develop  a  similar  course,  there 
has  been  little  activity  elsewhere.  One 
difficulty  is,  perhaps,  that  corsetry  is  so 
specialized  a  field  that  only  a  few  very 
large  cities  could  support  a  course. 

Building  Enthusiasm.  Whether  manu¬ 
facturers  run  schools,  or  send  stylists 
into  the  store,  or  give  correspondence 
courses,  or  prepare  manuals,  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  trainifig  of  the  fitter  is 
naturally  built  around  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts.  Recognizing  this  fact,  some  of 
the  stronger  buyers  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  their  girls  in  fitting, 
and  use  the  manufacturer’s  help  only 
in  getting  across  the  selling  points  of 


Profit  Fulcrum.  Definitely,  the  trained 
fitter  begins  to  look  like  the  fulcrum 
on  which  the  corset  department  can 
lever  itself  into  a  better  volume  and 
profit  position.  If  it  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  investment  of  the  buyer’s  time 
and  the  store’s  money  to  develop  a 
gootl  staff  and  keep  it  at  full  strength, 
there  are  those  who  say  this  is  well 
worth  while.  Departments  that  have 
switched  to  emphasis  on  fitting,  even 
down  to  the  use  of  a  follow-up  letter 
to  make  sure  the  customer  is  happy, 
report  excellent  results;  tho.se  that 
have  been  doing  this  all  along  show  no 
inclination  to  abandon  the  practice. 

With  a  good  staff  of  fitters,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  (but  not  recom¬ 
mended!)  for  a  buyer  new  to  the  corset 
department  to  step  in  and  take  over 
successfully.  But  even  a  buyer  with  a 
lifetime  of  corset  ^experience  cannot 
survive  without  a  corps  of  good  fitters. 

May.  1952  STC 
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Here  is  another  of  the  new 
Camp  models  which  is  proving 
itself  a  real  volume  builder.  It  is  a 

sound  service  garment  for  posture, 
postoperative  and  general  scientific 
support.  This  model,  as  well  as  others 
in  the  series  of  “lightweights 

in  white”,  will  appeal  to  large 
numbers  of  your  customers. 


Model  912  —  Versatile  anatomical 
support  for  intermediate  to  stocky 
tijpe-of-build.  Height  average  to 
tall.  Semi-groin  length;  double 
back  adjustment.  Elastic  releases 
top  and  bottom  of  side  sections. 
All  sizes  25-36.  White  batiste. 
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Legislative  Duty.  The  President’s 
sci/iin  of  the  steel  industry  has  stirred 
uieat  issues.  For  a  long  time,  all  we 
have  heard,  and  from  every  side,  has 
been  self-seeking,  special  pleading  and 
political  manipulation.  Now  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  nation  has  been  dramat- 
ially  turned  to  something  more  basic, 
to  the  Constitution,  and  the  nature 
and  the  principles  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  Whatever  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  be  on  the  seizure 
issue,  there  is  hope  that  Congress  will 
now  tackle  its  work  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act  with  a  more  statesman¬ 
like  attitude  than  has  lately  prevailed. 
Realization  that  the  functions  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  must  be 
limited  is  not  enough.  Most  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  leaves  the 
whole  burden  of  decision  and  action 
upon  the  President,  which  means, 
through  him,  the  control  administra¬ 
tors.  To  continue  the  delegation  of 
authority  on  such  a  scale  would  be  an 
evasion  of  Congressional  responsi¬ 
bility. 

]2*Year  Low  in  Profits.  In  making  its 
report  on  store  operating  results  in 
1951,  the  Controllers’  Congress  had 
to  reach  far  back  in  history  to  find 
results  equally  poor.  Cumulative  mark¬ 
on  (38.6  per  cent  of  sales)  has  not  been 
so  low  in  16  years.  The  expense  ratio 
(52.6  per  cent  of  sales)  is  the  highest 
reported  since  1941.  And  net  profit 
after  taxes  (2.4  f>er  cent  of  sales)  has 
not  been  so  low  since  1939.  These  are 
figures  arrived  at  from  the  reports  of 
184  department  stores  with  volume  of 
over  $1  million. 

To  gauge  the  effect  of  price  control 
on  retail  operations,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  figure  is  a  three  per  cent  profit 
from  merchandising  operations.  Last 
year  it  was  4.8  per  cent.  Twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  stores  reported  losses 
on  merchandising  operations,  as 
against  six  per  cent  last  year.  Ninety- 
t»o  per  cent  of  the  stores  reported  de¬ 
clines  in  cumulative  markon  percent¬ 
age;  85  per  cent  reported  rises  in  ex¬ 
pense  percentage. 


Presenting  these  results,  Raymond 
F.  Copes,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  said  that  retailers 
must  press  for  Congressional  action  to 
provide  “an  equivalent  of  a  Capehart 
amendment  to  cover  ojjerating  cost 
increases.’’ 

“Rising  expense  ratios,’’  he  said, 
“have  increased  considerably  above 
the  proportion  in  effect  when  retailers 
were  frozen  under  CPR  7.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  markon  is  frozen  as  of  that 
date,  but  the  expenses  which  we  must 
pay  out  of  these  frozen  markon  per¬ 
centages  have  risen  out  of  proportion 
to  the  percentage  they  represented  as 
of  the  freeze  date.  Our  historic  mark¬ 
ons  are  premised  on  expense  propor¬ 
tions  remaining  relatively  fixed.  Due 
to  the  failure  of  the  controls  program 
to  hold  these  elements  in  check,  to¬ 
day’s  markons  are  inadequate  to  in¬ 
sure  reasonable  profits  for  retailers.” 

The  decline  in  the  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  percentage  was  0.7  points  from 
1950.  Markdowns  increased  from  6.2 
to  6.8  per  cent  of  sales.  The  result  was 
a  gross  margin  of  35.5  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1950  figure  of  36.6. 
The  expense  data  showed  an  increase 
in  every  line,  fairly  evenly  distributed. 
Total  operating  expense  per  transac¬ 
tion  has  now  risen  to  $1.44. 

Dollar  volume  for  this  group  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  even  with  last 
year;  volume  in  items  showed  a  decline 
of  one  per  cent.  The  average  gross  sale 
was  $4.41. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  inventories 
had  been  whittled  down  by  five  per 
cent.  However,  they  were  at  their 
peak  last  July.  This  year’s  turnover 
figure  of  3.5  was  the  lowest  in  a 
decade. 

Specialty  store  experience  generally 
paralleled  that  of  the  department  store 
group.  They  increased  their  dollar 
volume  but  had  a  decline  in  transac¬ 
tions:  five  per  cent  for  those  in  the 
under  $1  million  group;  one  per  cent 
for  the  larger  stores.  Their  gross  mar¬ 
gin  slipped  by  1.2  percentage  points 
and  their  expenses  increased  by  1.2 
percentage  points. 


Annual  Reports.  The  profit  squeeze 
situation  reported  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  was  echoed  in  individual 
store  figures  as  annual  reports  were 
released  last  month.  Record  volume 
coupled  with  smaller  earnings  was  the 
typical  store  experience. 

Record-breaking  sales  of  over  $268 
million  were  reported  for  the  year 
1951  by  W.  T.  Grant  Company.  Earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  in  1951  were  $3.3 
billion  greater  than  that  company’s 
1950  figure,  but  after  taxes  took  their 
share,  net  earnings  dropped  below  the 
previous  year’s  figure.  Fiscal  year  1951 
yielded  the  Grant  organization  2.8 
cents  p>er  dollar  of  sales  as  net  earnings 
after  taxes,  as  compared  with  3.2  cents 
for  1950.  .  ...  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  also  reported  record  sales  in 
1951— over  $99  million— but  earnings 
dropped.  One  cause  of  the  decreased 
earnings,  the  Goldblatt  report  ex¬ 
plains,  was  a  more  limited  application 
of  LIFO  than  originally  contemplated; 
adjustments  on  that  account  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  previous  year’s 
profits. 

The  May  Department  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  reported  a  dollar  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  $8  million;  a  drop  in  net 
earnings  of  nearly  $6  million.  Volume, 
nearly  $425  million,  was  the  largest  in 
the  company’s  history.  .  .  .  Record- 
breaking  volume  and  smaller  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  similarly  reported  by  The 
Hecht  Co.,  City  Stores  and  Halle  Bros. 
...  At  Neiman-Marcus,  volume  rose 
by  over  $1,400,000;  net  earnings 
dropped  by  nearly  $660,000. 

Wieboldt’s  volume,  $62,683,085,  was 
a  five  per  cent  increase  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  and  a  record  in  the  company’s 
history.  Profits  of  $951,578  were  re¬ 
duced  by  taxes  to  $466,578.  Inventor¬ 
ies  for  the  six  stores  were  somewhat 
higher  at  the  year’s  end  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  but  the  total  of  inventories 
and  commitments  was  lower.  Choice 
of  a  new  president  for  the  company 
has  not  yet  been  made.  S.  L.  Hy[)es  re¬ 
signed  in  January,  and  Werner  A. 
Wieboldt  is  serving  as  president  until 
a  successor  is  appointed. 
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NRDGA  in  Washington.  Legislative 
prof>osaIs  (S.  2713  and  H.  R.  6802) 
which  could  destroy  retailer  shipping 
associations,  were  strongly  and  prob¬ 
ably  successfully  opposed  by  NRDGA 
at  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  Association  witnesses  were 
William  Cheatham  of  Macy’s,  San 
Francisco;  J.  H.  Gass  of  Wohl  Shoe 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  Bryan  D.  Locke  of 
Monnig’s,  Fort  Worth,  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group.  The  bills 
in  question  threaten  to  end  the  exemp 
tion  from  regulation  these  non-profit 
groups  now  have  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Their  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  any  element  of  competition 
which  these  groups  offer  to  regular 
freight  forwarders.  The  NRDGA  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
bona  fide  non-profit  shipping  associa¬ 
tion  to  operate.  In  that  event,  stores 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  effect  trans¬ 
portation  economies  by  consolidating 
the  shipments  of  several  stores  into 
one.  Bryan  Locke  also  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  that  smaller  stores  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  most. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  Senate 
Committee  will  not  report  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  now,  but  also  that 
attempts  to  get  something  of  the  sort 
through  will  continue. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  George 
Hansen,  president  of  NRDGA,  op¬ 
posed  one  section  of  HR  5505,  the 
legislation  designed  to  simplify  cus¬ 
toms  procedures.  This  section.  No. 
321,  would  allow  any  mail  order  ship 
ment  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  come 
in  to  customers  in  this  country  duty¬ 
free  if  the  value  did  not  exceed  $10. 
“I  want  to  believe,”  said  Hansen, 
“that  the  author  of  this  bill  did  not 
appreciate  the  danger  that  is  inherent 
in  this  one  section.  .  .  .  American  re¬ 
tailers  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
firms  under  the  circumstances  that 
would  be  created  by  this  legislation.” 

Another  piece  of  legislation  of  vital 
importance  to  retailers  is  a  new  LIFO 
bill,  H.  R.  7447,  now  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (See 
Report  from  Washington,  page  7, 
this  issue  of  Stores.)  This  bill,  if 
passed,  will  remove  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  widespread  adoption  of 
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Defended  retail  (hipping  a(tociation(  before 

Senatd  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

LIFO.  The  LIFO  cost  or  market  op¬ 
tion  it  would  allow  is  an  amendment 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
the  Controllers’  Congress  has  been 
urging. 

Who  Warehouses  for  Whom?  One 

manufacturer  last  month  yielded  to 
understandable  if  misguided  impulse 
and  publicly  chastised  retailers  for 
their  current  short  term  buying  poli¬ 
cies.  He  said  they  are  “evading  the 
responsibility  of  storage,”  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  choice  of  words.  He  ran  at  once 
into  a  barrage  of  figures  loosed  by 
William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division, 
Whatever  responsibility  the  retailer 
has  as  a  warehouser,  Burston  said,  it’s 
to  his  customers,  not  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers;  and  if  anything,  the  retailer 
did  much  too  good  a  job  of  warehous¬ 
ing  for  his  customers  last  year,  when 
average  department  store  turnover 
dropped  to  3.5  times.  With  this  figure 
Burston  compared  the  women’s  coat 
and  suit  industry  turn  of  10.4,  up  from 
7.4  in  1950;  the  rayon  dress  industry’s 
16.8  times  as  against  12.9  in  1950,  and 
the  men’s  clothing  industry  turn  of 
6.0  as  against  the  previous  year’s  3.9. 

“Who’s  getting  the  good  turnover,” 
asked  Burston,  and  “who’s  going  to 
warehouse  for  whom?  ...  It  will  be 
the  smart  manufacturer  who  will  help 
the  retailer  improve  his  turnover.  And 
one  manufacturer  has  made  just  such 
a  proposal.  This  manufacturer— and 
he  will  be  increasing  in  number— plans 
to  warehouse  more  of  his  merchandise 
so  that  the  retailer  can  turn  his  stock 
faster.  Who’ll  get  the  business?  As 


always,  the  manufacturer  who  under¬ 
stands  the  retailers’  problem  and 
wants  to  help  solve  it.  The  peojde 
who  want  the  retailer  to  buy  longer 
ahead  just  won’t  get  anywhere  on 
that  tack.  Turnover  is  the  lifeblood  o( 
the  retail  business  and  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  needs  more  of  it.” 

Burston  spoke  to  buyers  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Knitted  Fabric  Institute. 
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Money-Savers.  “Cost-Cutting  Ideas 
for  1952”  is  a  new  publication  of  tht 
Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA 
It  presents  a  collection  of  specific  ex¬ 
pense-savers  from  the  experience  oi 
store  management  and  operating  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  applied  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  their  own  stores.  .Mam 
were  discussed  at  the  Store  Manage 
ment  Group’s  expense  forums  during 
the  January  convention;  others  have 
been  collected  since  then.  Tht 
NRDGA  member  price  for  the  book 
is  $3. 
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More  Night  Openings.  In  the  tug  ol 

war  between  the  customer  who  needs 
night  hours  of  shopping  and  the  retail 
clerk  who  needs  evenings  for  relaxa 
tion,  the  customer  has  just  won  a  fev 
more  rounds.  Long  Beach,  California 
now  has  a  Friday  night  opening  for 
family  shopping,  with  a  Friday  morn 
ing  off  to  even  things  out.  Noon-to- 
nine  hours  were  adopted  by  \\’alker’s 
early  in  April  and  shortly  thereafto 
by  Buffum’s.  Except  for  drug  and 
variety  stores,  which  remain  open  Fri¬ 
day  mornings,  other  stores  in  the 
downtown  area  and  in  outlying  neigh¬ 
borhoods  are  also  adopting  the  noon- 
to-nine  hours. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Broadway  has 
added  a  third  night  opening  to  the 
schedule  of  its  Crenshaw  branch. 
Wurzburg’s,  Grand  Rapids,  started 
Friday  night  openings,  making  two  a 
week.  So  far  the  other  stores  aren’t 
going  along  in  either  community. 

The  move  has  spread  to  downtown 
New  York.  On  Fifth  Avenue,  Frank 
lin  Simon  is  now  staying  open  on 
Monday  night  as  well  as  Thursday; 
and  on  14th  Street  both  Hearn’s  and 
Lane’s  have  added  Monday  openings. 
Franklin  Simon  is  the  only  two-night 
store  on  Fifth  so  far;  Gimbel’s  on  34th 
Street  and  Hecht’s  on  14th  have  had 
the  Monday  and  Thursday  open 
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schedule  for  some  time.  S.  Klein’s  New 
York  store,  also  on  14th  Street,  has 
had  Tuesday  and  Thursday  night 
openings  for  years.  Of  all  the  larger 
downtown  stores  with  two  ojjen 
nights,  Franklin  Simon  is  the  only  one 
which  is  not  unionized.  Hearn’s  work¬ 
ers  remain  on  a  five-day,  4()-hour  week:  . 
Franklin  Simon  stressed  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  will  work  more  than  one 
fsening. 

Mocy's  Withdraws.  Macy’s,  New  York, 
modified  its  underselling  claim  last 
month.  The  famous  six  per  cent  state¬ 
ment  has  been  revised.  It  now  reads: 
•‘We  endeavor,  with  reasonable  excep¬ 
tions,  which  include  goods  price-con¬ 
trolled  by  the  manufacturer,  to  save 
our  customers  at  least  six  per  cent  for 
ash.”  This  leaves  the  store  more  free¬ 
dom  to  pull  out  of  a  price  w'ar  when  it 
reaches  the  destructive  stage.  At  the 
ame  time  it  appears  to  signal  Macy’s 
withdrawal  from  the  fair  trade  issue. 
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Air  Force  Week.  Among  the  many 
NRDGA  stores  that  participated  in 
.\ir  Force  Recruiting  Week,  April  21 
through  26,  was  Bamberger's,  New¬ 
ark.  In  addition  to  a  series  of  eight 
windows,  poster  display  material,  and 
two  main  floor  recruiting  information 
booths,  the  store  featured  a  display  of 
a  12-foot  guided  missle,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  thus  put  on  public  view.  Films 
depicting  Air  Force  activities  were 
shown  throughout  the  week. 

Mk's  New  Fashion  Floor.  W^hen 
Belk’s,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  undertook  to 
remodel  its  fashion  floor,  the  major 
problem  was  one  of  dividing  a  narrow 
Boor  into  special  shops  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  visibility.  The  solution  called 
for  changes  of  carpet  colors,  wall  col¬ 
ors,  and  wall  decorations  to  mark  off 
individual  departments;  it  also  re¬ 
quired  plate  glass  floor-to-ceiling  walls 
to  enclose  the  fur  and  bridal  salons. 
Curving  walls  were  used  to  conceal 
stock  and  fitting  rooms  and  so  help 
tttionalize  the  floor.  Opened  shortly 
Wore  Easter,  the  fashion  floor  is  mer- 
dttndised  by  J.  M.  Satherwhite,  with 
Belk’s  since  1936.  Peter  Copeland 
-hiociates  of  Nexv  York  designed  the 
Boor,  and  James  B.  Gresham,  of  New 
Vork,  did  the  murals  that  set  the  mood 
of  each  department. 
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BRAND  RETAILER  NO.  1 


Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.  (right)  executive  vice-president  of  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  last  month  named  "Brand  Name  Retailer 
of  the  Year”;  received  congratulations  from  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse,  executive 
head  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York;  John  W.  Hubbell,  vice-president  of  the  Sim¬ 
mons  Co.,  and  “Brand  Names  Girl”  Leila  Hyer.  This  is  the  second  time 
Hecht’s  has  taken  top  place.  Gimbel’s  was  the  award  winner  last  year,  and 
Eckhouse  is  chairman  of  the  Brand  Names  Foundation’s  Retail  Advisory 
Council.  Hubbell  is  chairman  of  the  Foundation.  The  occasion  was  a 
monster  dinner  party  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New’  York,  w’hich  drew  a 
turnout  of  1,700  people.  One' hundred  stores  received  awards  for  “national 
leadership  during  1951  in  the  presentation  and  distribution  of  manufac¬ 
turer-trademarked  products,  and  for  distinguished  accomplishment  in  inter¬ 
preting  to  the  public  the  consumer  benefits  of  the  brand  competitive  system.” 

James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola,  sjxike,  delivering  a 
warning  against  socialization  trends  in  government.  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi, 
former  finance  minister  of  Hungary,  described  the  “bolshevising”  of  his 
country.  He  said;  “There  are  millions  in  America  who  believe  the  economic 
aspects  of  Marxism  are  not  bad  at  all.  It  is  these  misguided  people  who 
must  be  made  to  recognize  the  terrible  danger  of  what  Communism  and  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  free  enterprise  system  would  mean  to  their  freedom 
and  piersonal  welfare.  The  real  loser  in  a  country  taken  over  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  not  the  so-called  capitalist,  banker  or  industrialist,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer,  the  man  in  the  street.”  * 


New  Lingerie  Arrangement.  Two  New 

York  stores,  Saks-34th  Street  and 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  will  soon  break 
with  tradition  and  rearrange  their 
lingerie  departments  in  terms  of  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience.  Instead' of  divid¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  according  to  the 
material  it’s  made  of,  these  stores  will 
group  it  into  two  categories— sleep- 
wear  in  one,  petticoats,  slips  and  pant¬ 
ies  in  the  other.  National  brand  lines 
that  cover  both  categories,  however, 
will  not  be  touched. 

Special  Events,  Unlimited.  How  many 
special  events  can  one  store  handle? 


No  one  has  ever  come  up  with  a  figure, 
but  if  anyone  should  decide  to  give  a 
prize  for  many  and  varied  events 
beamed  toward  public  service  as  well 
as  toward  merchandise  sales,  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  will  be  a 
major  candidate.  On  that  store’s 
scheduled  for  March,  for  instance,  were 
25  different  events  for  Philadelphia, 
and  nine  for  Wilmington.  The  April 
schedule  had  23  for  Philadelphia  and 
five  for  Wilmington.  That’s  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  clubhouse  facilities, 
to  the  tune  of  40  or  more  a  month,  for 
local  organizations. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PIGEON  HOLE  PARKING  FOR  BOISE  SHOPPERS* 


Boise,  Idaho  stores  have  had  a  “pigeon  hole  parking”  unit  in  operation 
for  three  months.  Original  financing  was  done  by  two  private  individuals, 
and  by  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds  to  property  owners  in  the  area.  Return 
on  the  investment  is  being  taken  care  of  through  the  parking  fees  and  vali¬ 
dation  by  19  participating  stores.  At  the  start  of  the  project,  stores  guaran¬ 
teed  a  certain  monthly  return  to  the  corporation  based  upon  their  antici¬ 
pated  use  of  the  parking  unit.  The  claim  check  given  to  the  autoist  at  the 
parking  area  has  space  for  validation  by  two  stores.  A  purchase  of  $1.00  or 
more  is  good  for  one  validation  and  one  hour  of  free  parking.  Automatic 
lifts,  moving  vertically  and  horizontally,  park  the  locked  cars  in  stalls.  The 
multi-level  structure  quadruples  the  parking  capacity  of  a  given  ground  area. 


(Continued  frojn  page  41) 

When  the  events  themselves  are 
well-planned,  the  frequency  does  not 
seem  to  dull  their  impact.  Attendance 
figures  in  March  and  April  ran  like 
this:  1800  youngsters  (and  a  wonderful 
merchandise  day)  at  the.  Teen  Club’s 
annual  spring  fashion  show;  7800^  still 
younger  customers  and  their  mothers 
at  three  presentations  of  a  children’s 
fashion  show  which  featured  Clarabell 
and  the  Princess  from  the  Howdy 
Doody  program;  900  at  one,  and  1800 
at  another  showing  of  half-size  dresses, 
with  Gloria  Swanson  featured.  A  little 
excursion  into  fund-raising  was  also 
a  part  of  the  pre-Easter  program  at 
this  store;  nearly  $10,000  was  raised 
for  a  local  hospital  through  an  out-of¬ 
store  all-French  fashion  show. 

Swimming  Pool  in  Store  Window.  A 

swimming  pool  16  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  wide  made  its  appearance  recently 
in  a  Macy  window,  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  store’s  sporting  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  Object:  To  introduce  a  new 


pool  liner  of  Vinylite  plastic  sheeting, 
part  of  a  $125  kit  to  enable  the  home 
owner  to  set  up  a  back-yard  pool,  four 
feet  deep.  Manufacturer  is  U.  S. 
Fiber  &  Plastics  Corp.,  Stirling,  N.  J. 

State  Street  Art  Show.  Twenty-nine 
department  stores  and  shops  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  State  Street  and  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  cooperated  with  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  OF  Chicago,  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  April,  in  exhibiting  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  art  treasures  to  the 
passing  public.  Bearing  the  theme, 
"Art  in  Your  Life,”  the  store  windows 
displayed  works  in  all  mediums  from 
many  nations  and  periods.  Paintings, 
posters,  sculpture,  etchings,  litho¬ 
graphs,  jewelry,  ceramics,  fabrics,  and 
home  furnishings  were  among  the 
items  shown.  Although  some  1,300,000 
people  a  year  come  to  the  Art  Institute 
to  study  its  treasures,  it  is  estimated 
that  2,000,000  who  rarely  come  to  the 
Institute  will  have  profited  by  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  great  art  exhibited  in 
store  windows. 


"T 


People.  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president  ol 
Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  ha* 
been  named  1952  “Man  of  the  Year  in 
Retailing”  by  Long  Island  Univer 
sity’s  Department  of  Retail  Distribut 
tion.  Hess’s  award  cited  his  “outstandl 
ing  contributions  to  the  advancemenii^.*^ 
of  the  field  of  retailing.”  Others  ''hrT'y 

»artJK  ^  \ 


will  receive  awards  at  the  Depart 


ment’s  dinner  in  May,  are  Francis  L| 
Kellogg,  vice  president,  John  Wanai 
maker,  Inc.,  and  Beatrice  Rosenberg | 
vice  president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Tht 
Certificates  of  Achievement  will  Ixf 
presented  by  Nathan  M.  Ohrbachl 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ohrbach’sJ 

George  W.  Hall,  controller  o!| 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisfn| 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  tluj 
store.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Control! 
lers’  Congress  of  the  NRDGA. 

C.  B.  W^iLLiAMS,  president  of  Rhode 
of  Seattle,  was  elected  a  vice-presiden ' 
of  NRDGA  at  the  Association’s  boan! 
meeting  on  April  16.  He  represent'! 

Zone  9,  comprising  California,  Oie| 
gon,  Washington,  Hawaii  and  .\!ask;i 
Williams  was  elected  to  replace  j!j 
Lawrence  Sherk,  who  recently  Icf! 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  tc  ||p  you 
become  vice-president  in  charge  of  1  the  n 
stores  in  the  new  Fedway  Division  ol 
Federated  Department  Stores.  Sheri 
continues  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  NRDGA. 
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Raymond  S.  Reed  will  leave  ol 

makers,  Philadelphia,  where  he  ha| 
been  merchandise  manager  of  hom 
furnishings  for  the  past  five  years,  tf 
join  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  New  York,  as  ex 
ecutive  vice-president.  He  is  chaii  inai 
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The 


of  the  NRDG.A  Home  Furnish  In 
Group. 

Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  executivt 
vice-president  and  managing  director 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  wai 
awarded  a  Distinguished  Service  Meda^ 
by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  that  city 
The  presentation  was  made  with  spe 
cial  reference  to  Hecht’s  institutiona' 
advertising  on  community  scrvitcj 
themes. 


One  Does  Work  of  Two.  A  single  overj 
size  elevator  in  a  new  wing  of  its  ceni 
tral  warehouse-customer  service  statior 
has  helped  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Afil 
waukee,  to  handle  more  merchandis: 
than  it  could  have  moved  with  the  tw 


smaller  freight  elevators  it  had  origijjjp 
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How  to  Got  Along 
With  Buyers 


1  QUICT!  ( 

fiCNIUS 

I  AT  WORK  < 


Companion  piece  to  last 
montKs  helpful  scribble  on 
how  to  get  along  with  ad  men. 
The  author  still  thinks  it  wise 
to  keep  himself  anonymous. 
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cisco,  to  ¥F  you  are  an  advertising  manager  or 
arge  oi  1  the  member  of  an  advertising  staff 
ision  ol  jo  any  department  store  of  conse- 
.  Sheri  quence,  the  principal  objects  lying 
3oard  ol  athwart  your  path  to  occupational 
happiness  are  the  merchandise  buyers, 
e  W'^ana  jhort  of  blasting,  here  is  a  list  of  tips 
he  hat  t^  follow  to  let  them  know  that  at  least 
)f  home  you  are  interested  in  traveling  that 
years,  to  j^ad,  and  what  help  you  require, 
k,  as  ex 

hainnan  -pijg  paramount  fact  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  you  prerform  an  important 
service  for  the  buyers,  and  they  should 
ixecutivt  ijg  y^iiiing  to  work  with  you  eight, 
(lirectoi  ten  and  even  twelve  hours  a  day 
ton,  wai  (0  get  their  ads  safely  into  the  papers, 
ce  Medal  jjjg  jjds  are  their  lifeblood,  the  sweat- 
that  city,  Jug  jjjjd  scrounging  in  the  market 
vith  spe  jjjjug  Qpjy  incidental  to  the  job  of 
itutional  buying  and  selling  for  a  profit, 
servifl  Being  fully  aware  of  your  important 
function,  the  buyers  are  more  than 
eager  to  devote  their  time  and  effort 
f ‘t  en  helping  you  with  de- 

*  tails,  even  to  the  extent  of  leaving 

CC  StStlOl 

Mil  ^  steady  customer  or  the  sales- 

^  man  from  a  particularly  lofty  line  of 
rchan  is  merchandise.  They  will  willingly 
h  the  tvN  office  to  straighten  out 

lad  origi  minute  questions  concerning 


ropy  for  future  ads  and  to  listen  to 
your  ideas  on  promotions  in  general. 

Since  the  buyers  are  all  wrapped  up 
in  invoices,  order  books,  price  stabili¬ 
zation,  spiecial  orders,  stock  control, 
personnel  problems,  and  just  plain 
buying  and  selling,  they  should  never 
be  given  credit  for  knowing  anything 
about  merchandise  presentation.  They 
just  haven’t  the  time  to  think  about  it. 
You  have  the  last  word  when  it  comes 
to  promotional  know-how,  and  be  sure 
the  buyer  knows  that  such  things  are 
to  be  left  up  to  you.  Your  job,  princi¬ 
pally,  is  to  sell  your  store  (because  the 
general  manager  told  you  so,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  conflicting  statements  on 
the  part  of  the  merchandise  manager). 

Toss  aside  all  manner  of  promotion¬ 
al  material  that  the  buyer  may  submit 
to  your  office  and  use  your  own  tech¬ 
nique  for  selling  the  item.  It  must 
look  like  an  ad  from  your  store,  and 
not  a  carbon  copy  of  an  ad  from  Life, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or 
Mademoiselle.  For  this  reason,  be  sure 
to  drop  all  sigs,  logos,  slogans  and 
other  impedimenta  from  ads  that  fea¬ 
ture  nationally  branded  merchandise. 


When  used,  such  tags  as  these  uke 
away  the  aura  of  neatness  in  your  ads 
and  reflect  unfavorably  on  your  genius 
as  a  layer-outer. 

Make  the  buyers  toe  the  line!  Make 
little  appointments  with  them  over 
the  phone  and  see  that  they  keep 
them.  You  can’t  break  off  from  your 
work  and  talk  to  just  anyone  at  any 
old  time  during  the  day.  Maintain 
periods  of  work  and  periods  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Don’t  let  either  usurp  any  time 
from  the  other.  When  it  comes  to 
down-to-bedrock  planning,  get  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  individual  merchandise 
managers  and 


let  the  buyers 
follow  through 
where  they 
must. 

BUT,  always 
maintain  an  air 
of  conviviality 
with  the  buy¬ 
ers.  They  are 
your  buddies  in 
gladness  and  in 
misery.  On  par¬ 
ticularly  dreary 
(Cont.  pg.  59) 
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■  problem  of  simplifying  the  selling  job  through  fixtur- 
and  layouts  that  make  it  easier  for  the  customer  to  bu 
Shown  on  this  page  are  three  unusual  departincri!, 
arrangements  at  Vroom  and  Dreesmann,  Rotterdam  d( 
partment  store,  bombed  out  during  the  war  and  rebui! 
completely  at  the  end  of  1950.  Working  with  the  ardi; 
tect  and  the  store  management  was  John  J.  Michels,  pre>^ 
dent  of  Michels,  N.  V.,  Amsterdam.  Michels  acts  as  acf 
visor  and  coordinator  in  matters  of  merchandise  prescnti 
tion  and  departmental  layout,  and  designs  and  manufa  I 
tures  fixtures.  I 

Unusual  and  highly  successful  is  the  record  shop  ait 
rangement,  which  features  a  listening  bar,  complete  \vit'| 
high  stools.  Records  are  handled  only  by  the  salespers<">r| 
and  are  played  on  machines  below  the  counter.  For  eadl 
record  played— and  as  many  as  seven  can  be  played  simu'l 
taneously— there  is  a  pair  of  earphones  on  the  counter,  sc| 
•  that  one  or  two  persons  can  listen.  Volume  and  speed  ai  * 

in  controlled  by  the  listener.  Normally,  one  salespcist,| 
handles  the  traffic;  on  busy  days,  a  second  one  helps  om 
Advantages  of  the  arrangement  are  that  young  custoirtfi 
M.  learn  to  come  into  the  department  store,  but  do  not  creai 

any  disturbance  with  their  record  listening.  Booths  an 
available  for  listening  to  record  players,  radios,  etc. 

.\nother  unusual  arrangement  provides  angled  shelvi 
to  hold  mattresses  so  that  each  one  is  well  lighted.  lk!o^ 
each  row  is  a  trial  bed  (also  for  sale),  on  which  the  saic' 
man  can  readily  place  any  mattress  in  which  the  custoiin 
shows  interest.  Pillows  are  in  shelves  alongside,  and  coir 
^  B  sleeping  equipment  can  be  set  up  for  try-out  in 


Record  auditions  ore  quiet  iii.  this  Kotterdom  departnsent  store,  where 
customers  use  eorphones  at  bar.  Clerk  runs  off  the  requested  disks. 


Displays  that  simplify  selling;  Above,  mattresses  and  pillows  can  be 
lifted  from  lighted  wall  unit  onto  try-out  beds.  Below,  springs, 
placed  in  display  frames,  are  turned  just  like  the  pages  of  a  book. 
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Get  A  Copy  Of  This  Highly 
Informative  Picture  Story 

€^mpteteiy  illustrating  and  describing  the  new  Heeht 
Co,  suburban  store  at  Parking ton^  Arlington^  Va, 

This  booklet  goes  beyond  picturing  the  five  of  creating  profitable  traffic  flow  which  take 

floors  of  this  vast  store.  It  outlines  the  think*  advantage  of  impulse  buying.  You  will  see 

ing  of  The  Hecht  Co.  staff  with  respect  to  its  how  visual  selling  has  been  carried  to  a  new 

suburban  program — its  planning  procedures  high  here  through  the  application  of  the 

and  its  unique  principles  of  merchandise  pre-  Grand  Rapids  Flextures  principle.  All  told, 

sentation.  You  will  see  new  departmental  in*  the  booklet  will  be  found  informative,  in* 

novations  and  the  carefully  studied  methods  structive  and  helpful  to  any  retail  executive. 

For  a  copy  of  this  booklet  address  Dept.  S-5 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

PITTSBURGH  -  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


CHICAGO  • 


f 
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offered 


^l/B  OA/  F/IM  costs! 


SAl/i 


Modern  Burroughs  Microfilming  can  slash  film  E 


in  many  cases  more  than  50  per  cent!  It  offers  S-m 
photography  on  16-mm  film  .  .  .  gives  highest  redi 
don  rado  available  (37*1)— and  therefore  assures  mo 
images  per  foot  of  film.  Burroughs  Microfilming 
you  money  every  time  you  use  it!  | 


^  IHII>0KIAMT  HAMti  m 


Mpdwn,  high-speed  Bell  &  Howell 
^..■•'  Ybcorder  offers  many  cost- saving 
^  features  that  make  obsolete  most 
microfilming  equipment  now  in  use. 


GET  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  ON  BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING! 

"S  NEW!  IT’S  UP  TO  DATE!  OBTAIN  THE  MAXIMUM  SAVINGS  THAT  ONLY 
THE  MOST  MODERN  MICROFILMING  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDES! 


odern  Burroughs  Microfilming  cuts  labor  costs.  The 
lU  &  lowell  Recorder — sold  by  Burroughs — is 
signed  for  high-speed  automatic  feeding  and  simpli- 
id  hand  feeding  .  .  .  offers  the  latest  cost-reducing 
itures.  Burroughs  Microfilming  pares  time  on  the 
^  b  far  below  the  average  of  older  type  machines. 


Modern  Burroughs  Microfilming  is  not  rented!  You 
purchase  the  equipment  outright  and  pay  for  it  just 
once.  It’s  all  yours — and  its  many  time-saving,  cost¬ 
cutting  advantages  soon  save  you  the  original  cost  of 
the  equipment.  Burroughs  Microfilming  will  continue 
to  save  you  money  as  long  as  you  own  it! 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  better,  surer,  less  expensive  way  to  do  your  micro¬ 
filming — look  at  modem  Burroughs  Microfilming!  It’s  the  only  microfilming 
method  that  gives  you  maximum  savings  plus  immediate  delivery!  See  your 
Burroughs  man  today.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSISESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


612  SERVICE  CENTERS- 

There’s  a  Burroughs  Service 
Center  near  you — staffed  by 
highly  skilled  servicemen  who 
have  been  specially  trained  to 
assure  trouble-free  operation 
and  long  life  for  your  Bell  & 
Howell  equipment. 


25  PROCESSING  STATIONS - 

Burroughs  Processing  Stations 
are  strategically  located  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Here  expe¬ 
rienced  technicians  assure  im¬ 
mediate  processing  of  your 
microfilm  —  with  maximum 
brilliance  and  clarity  of  image. 


Credit  Reports  —  Careful! 


^REDIT  reports  are  things  to  be 
^  handled  with  extreme  wariness. 
They  should  be  carefully  guarded  be¬ 
cause  the  various  States  have  not  even 
attempted  uniform  or  definite  relief 
from  the  expense  of  unjust  litigation 
when  such  repMjrts  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands.  The  District  of  Columbia  case 
which  follows,  although  apparently 
enjoying  a  happy  ending,  points  the 
moral. 

The  Sollid  Mercantile  Agency  sent 
to  one  of  its  subscribers  (all  names 
imaginary)  a  credit  report  reading: 

“Whoosatt,  Miss  Isabel  B _ claims 

to  be  single  .  .  .  Miss  Whoosatt  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  one  child  attending 
school.  According  to  information,  the 
child’s  name  is  Maria  Smith  .  .  .  D.  C. 
Civil  Suit  7/23/44:  Isabel  B.  Whoosatt 
versus  John  C.  Smith  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry,  $50,000.  D.  C.  Civil 
Order,  11/5/44:  Isabel  B.  Whoosatt 
versus  John  C.  Smith,  order  for  dis¬ 
missal.” 

Thereupon  Miss  Whoosatt  sued  the 
mercantile  agency  for  libel.  The  credit 
report,  she  claimed,  implied  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock.  “Quite  otherwise,”  asserted 
Isabel  in  effect:  “I’m  married  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  am  not  a  mother;  I  use  my 
maiden  name  in  business!” 

To  Miss  Whoosatt’s  description  of 
her  status  the  mercantile  agency  set 
forth  that  it  had  furnished  the  report 
“in  good  faith  to  a  subscriber,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  request.”  He  in  turn 
forwarded  it  unread  to  Miss  Whoos¬ 
att’s  attorney,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
subscriber  had  obtained  it  from  Sollid. 
Meanw’hile,  the  evidence  indicated 
that  the  report  was  “handled”  by  a 
number  of  the  mercantile  agency’s 
employees  “in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.” 

The  trial  court  dismissed  Isabel’s 
complaint  without  letting  it  reach  a 


jury  and  awarded  summary  judgment 
to  the  mercantile  agency.  She  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  affirmed  the  lower  court’s  decis¬ 
ion.  Said  the  final  opinion  in  part:  “A 
jury  might  well  think”  that  the  mer¬ 
cantile  agency’s  report  “suggested” 
that  Miss  Whoosatt  was  “unmarried 
and  a  mother.  The  fact  that  she  is 
neither  does  not  prevent  a  suggestion 
that  she  is  both  from  being  defamatory. 
But  the  usual  rule  which  we  think 
should  prevail  ...  is  that  a  mercantile 
agency’s  report  to  an  interested  sub¬ 
scriber  is  ‘qualifiedly  privileged’;  un¬ 
less  it  is  made  in  bad  faith  or  for  an  im¬ 
proper  purpose.  The  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  erroneous  unfavorable  statements 
.  .  .  does  not  make  the  agency  liable.” 

The  Appeals  Court  went  on  to  say 
that  the  occasional  harm  done  to  ap¬ 
plicants  for  credit  by  such  statements 
is  believed  to  be  small  compared  with 
the  benefits  that  subscribers  derive 
from  frank  reports.  Since  marital 
status  and  number  of  dependents  have 
a  distinct  bearing  on  a  person’s  credit, 
the  qualified  privilege  is  deemed 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  statements 
in  Sollid’s  credit  report. 

It  is  not  even  up  to  the  agency  to 
show  that  the  subscriber  was  actually 
interested  in  Isabel’s  credit.  While  a 
misguided  notion  of  moral  obligations 
on  the  agency’s  part  to  make  and  send 
out  the  statement  would  not  have  ex¬ 
onerated  them,  they  were  and  are 
privileged  to  “publish  it  to  any  person 
who  reasonably  appears  to  have  a 
duty,  interest  or  authority  with  the 
matter.” 

Indeed,  citing  other  decisions,  the 
Court  goes  so  far  as  to  class  “privi¬ 
leged  defamation”  with  the  privilege 
of  self-defense  and  of  the  defense  of 
property.  These  are  available  if  per¬ 
sons  claiming  the  privilege  believe  on 
reasonable  grounds  that  defensive 
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efforts  are  necessary.  “Privilege  is  oi 
little  value  if  it  depends  upon  the  ei 
istence  of  facts  that  are  unknown  oi 
unknowable”  to  those  p>ersons. 

Put  another  way  and  concretely:  \ 
department  store  is  defending  its  prop 
erty  when  it  safeguards  its  extension 
of  credit.  The  mercantile  agency  thai 
furnishes,  in  good  faith  and  at  th( 
store’s  request,  a  credit  report  to  thai 
store  (presumably  in  confidence)  would 
appear  to  be  within  the  realm  of  de 
fensive  privilege,  even  though  the  re 
port  may  be  defamatory  on  its  face 
By  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  i: 
would  seem  that  stores  are  within  their 
legal  rights  when— likewise  in  good 
faith— they  exchange  credit  report' 
w'ith  each  other  or  through  groups. 

None  of  this  means  that  a  store  o; 
agency  should  voluntarily  circulate 
such  reports;  they  must  have  been  re 
quested.  However,  neither  store  not 
agency  should  lean  so  heavily  or 
Whoosatt  versus  Sollid  and  other  de 
cisions  as  to  wax  careless  with 
tomer’s  credit  reports,  either  througli 
wording  or  circulation.  In  this  case 
Isabel’s  cause  was  certainly  not  helped 
any  by  the  manner  in  which  the  re|)or: 
was  obtained— through  a  subscriber  at 
the  request  of  her  own  attorney— and 
conversely,  the  agency’s  case  was 
strengthened  by  that  manner.  At  all 
events,  the  wording  of  the  report  ra 
dynamite;  both  the  agency  and  the 
store  may  have  had  lucky  escapes. 

More  recently,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Circuit  has  denied  Isabel’s 
motion  for  a  rehearing  in  this  case, 
thereby  establishing  the  law  of  the 
land  relative  to  privilege  of  commimi 
cation  between  credit  reporting  niedia 
and  their  subscribers,  as  set  forth. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  remote  possi 
bility  that  Isabel  may  ask  for  a  “writoi 
certiorari,”  although  this  type  of  cast 
is  not  usually  reviewed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 


; 
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Price-Marking  and  Attaching  Machine 
with  New  and  Revolutionary  Ink  Pad  Reservoir  System 


•  Eliminates  relinking 

•  Does  away  with  ink  bottles,  ribbons  and  messy  fingers 

•  Price~marks  two-part  control  ticket 
from  one  setting  of  type 


icriber 


VERSATILE 


IKE  Monanh 

MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


Getting  rid  of  the  ink  bottles  in  our  price-morking  operotions  oppeols 
to  us.  Pleose  tell  us  all  the  details  in  your  new  folder:  also  send 
somples  of  the  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  price-marked  by  the  new 
Monarch  "‘70"  Pin-On  Machine. 


clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
without  obligation 


Store  Name 


Address. 


Post  Office 
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^  The  Month  in  Retailing 

•*  (Continued  from  page  42) 

nally  planned  to  use.  The  elevator  ii 
stalled  is  an  Otis  Pow-R-Truck,  wit 
a  platform  17  by  22.2  feet,  and  wit 
10,000-pound  capacity.  It  can  hand 
as  many  as  six  pallets  side  by  side  witl 
out  one  load  getting  in  the  way  i 
another.  Loads  are  carried  betwec 
nine  floor  landings  at  speeds  up  to  3( 
feet  per  minute.  The  elevator  can  1 
operated  with  or  without  an  atten 
ant. 


The  Pizitz  store,  buih  big  in  the  '20s,  has  justi* 
lied  its  founder's  vision  of  growth. 


lems  of  paralyzing  strikes,  are  things 
than  can  be  taken  more  or  less  in 
stride.  But  today’s  exptense  load,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  all  proportion  to  volume,  is 
something  that  Pizitz,  like  other  mer¬ 
chants,  finds  deeply  disturbing.  He 
wants  to  maintain  his  customer  serv¬ 
ices  as  they  are,  for  the  whole  Pizitz 
philosophy  of  merchandising  is  built 
on  generous  service.  For  example,  he 
has  an  undeviating  policy  of  always 
giving  a  customer  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  on  merchandise,  no  matter  how 
far-fetched  the  circumstances  may  be. 

But  he  has  confidence  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  problem  will  be  solved;  that 
stores  working  as  hard  as  they  are 
at  this  job  and  exchanging  findings 
through  the  mediums  of  their  local 
and  national  associations,  will  develop 
the  answers.  Pizitz  has  a  lot  of  faith  in 
research  and  in  cooperation  among  re¬ 
tailers.  He  has  headed  the  retail  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
his  NRDGA  work  is  enthusiastic  and 
generous. 

However,  it’s  the  contributions  he 
can  make  to  the  progress  of  his  own 
city  and  state  that  interest  him  most. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  Birming¬ 
ham’s  newly  formed  Good  Neighbor 
Committee,  which  has  the  purpose  of 
fostering  good  relations  with  all  the 
communities  of  the  state,  and  of  weld¬ 
ing  Birmingham  and  the  rural  centers 
into  a  cultural  whole.  He  works  on 
the  state’s  Cotton  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee,  another  of  the  groups  devoted  to 
the  business  development  of  the  South. 
The  Red  Cross,  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  have 
all  profited  by  his  energetic  services. 

You  can  see  the  Pizitiz  building 
from  any  jxjint  in  Birmingham.  Fam¬ 
ily-founded,  family-owned  and  family- 
operated,  it  belongs  wholly  to  its  com¬ 
munity  and  will  continue  that  way. 
For  there  are  three  Pizitz  sons,  all 
planning  to  come  into  the  business 
and  all  eager  to  get  at  it.  When  they 
are  away  at  school  they  require  their 
father  to  mail  them  regularly  not  only 
the  store’s  own  sales  figures,  but  the 
district  Federal  Reserve  figures  as  well. 
The  whole  family  expects  Pizitz  to 
lead  its  district  consistently.  And 
Pizitz  does. 


PROMOTION  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Housewares  Contests  Set.  Both  deal 
ers  and  display  men  are  eligible  fo 
prizes  in  this  year’s  gift  display  ani 
advertising  contests  sponsored  by  th 
National  Electrical  Manufactli 
ERS  Association,  155  East  44th  Street 
New'  York.  Held  annually  in  coniiet 
tion  with  the  Electric  Houseware 
Gift  Campaign,  the  contests  seek  ti 
determine  the  best  interior  or  windoi 
display  of  electrical  housewares  met 
chandised  as  gifts,  and  the  retail  new 
pajjer  ad  which  best  promotes  thei 
products  in  the  gift  category.  Indusu 
plaques  will  be  awarded  as  first  prizt 
in  these  divisions:  department  sioici 
appliance,  hardware,  jewelry  and  drit 
stores,  and  electric  light  and  powe 
companies.  Details  on  the  contest' 
which  close  July  15th,  can  be  hit 
from  the  Contest  Editor,  Elertri 
Housewares  Section,  NEMA  head 
quarters. 


Isadore  Pizitz 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

have  noticeably  curtailed  their  spend¬ 
ing.  Had  the  steel  strike  issue  been 
finally  settled  last  month,  Pizitz  esti¬ 
mates  that  Birmingham  business  this 
year  would  have  gone  perhaps  10  per 
cent  ahead  of  its  1951  figure. 

Isadore  Pizitz  came  up  to  New’  York 
last  month  to  receive  one  of  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  awards  for  his 
store.  His  pleasure  in  this  occasion 
was  more  than  a  suf>erficial  one,  for 
he  has  strong  convictions  about  the 
importance  of  partnership  relations 
between  the  merchant  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  has  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  developing  good  re¬ 
sources,  and  spiends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  seeing  that  merchandise  is 
properly  presented  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  manufacturers’  promotions. 

Pizitz’s  own  promotions  are  famous. 
When  people  stop  the  store’s  president 
on  the  street,  as  they  do,  to  ask:  “Well, 
did  you  make  it?’’,  they  are  referring 
to  an  old  Pizitz  custom  in  which  all 
Birmingham  (except  the  competition) 
feels  a  sense  of  benevolent  participa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  store’s  “Hundred 
Thousand  Dollar  Day,’’  a  sale  which 
comes  off  twice  a  year,  usually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March  and  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  The  event  was 
started  back  in  1929  and  has  been 
going  strong  ever  since,  except  for  a 
suspension  during  the  war  years.  The 
goal  for  the  day  in  the  early  years  of 
the  promotion  was  $100,000;  the  store 
made  that  goal  its  promotional  slogan, 
and  it  sticks  to  it,  though  the  dollar  fig¬ 
ure  itself  has  long  been  out  of  date. 

The  ordinary  ups  and  downs  of  re¬ 
tail  business,  even  the  special  prob- 


air-conditioner.  Advertising  einph^ 
sis  will  stress  that  the  cost  is  within  tw 
means  of  small  home  owners,  liacket 
by  a  prize  plan  for  customers  who  sui 
ply  new  leads,  the  campaign  runs  tro!: 
April  15th  through  June  ,30th. 


Cotton  Week  A'Comin'.  With  siors 
in  all  key  cities  planning  promotiou 


HECHT  CO.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

by 'James  L  ParsoAs,  Jr..  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Hecht  Company  meets  their  customers 

more  than  half-way! 


For  27  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  served 
clients  such  as  these: 


LAhman  &  Co.,  New  York 
•  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Udine's  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
W  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
wbes  &  Wallace, Springfield,Mass. 
^Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
tOertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

^bel  Brothers,  New  York 
pdrt  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Krauss  Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Back  in  1946,  when  the  Hecht  Co.  saw  the  need  to 
move  to  their  customers,  they  asked  Abbott  Merkt  to 
design  the  Silver  Spring  store  .  .  .  three  and  one-half 
stories  with  expansion  in  mind. 

Three  years  of  sound  merchandising  built  up  a  volume 
that  cried  for  more  space  and  the  store  was  then  brought 
up  to  five  full  stories  .  .  .  the  largest  suburban  unit  in 
the  East! 

Many  of  the  greatest  retailers  in  America  have  re¬ 
tained  Abbott  Merkt  to  design  stores,  warehouses  and 
customer  parking  facilities.  If  we  can  help  you,  write, 
wire  or  telephone  us. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 


} 

i 

■ 
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to  coincide  with  National  Cotton 
Week,  May  12th-17th,  “all  signs  indi¬ 
cate  this  will  be  the  biggest  week  on 
record,”  says  Paul  M.  Jones,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  New  York,  sponsors 
of  the  event. 

Retail  interest  is  high  and  requests 
for  display  kits  and  sales  promotion 
plans,  running  50  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  year,  have  been  received  from  all 
over  the  country,  as  well  as  from  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  Sweden.  Civic  groups  of 


all  types  are  tying-in;  As  examples, 
Arizona’s  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
the  Los  Angeles  Miracle  Mile  Associa¬ 
tion,  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival,  and 
the  National  Grange  all  are  schedul¬ 
ing  big  events  for  the  Week. 

Christmas  Catalog  Analysis.  A  com¬ 
parative  report  of  1950-51  department 
store  Christmas  catalogs  has  been  re¬ 
leased  to  4,000  stores  by  Ralf  Shockey 
&  Associates,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  1.  In  addition  to  presenting 


— "  PROMOTION  SUCCESSES  '  — 

Photos  on  Display.  As  an  advertising  feature,  one  merchant  has  8  x  10 
photos  of  every  department  in  his  store  on  display  at  his  wrapping 
counter  under  a  section  of  plate  glass.  Few  customers  visit  all  of  his 
departments  and  know  what  is  in  stock,  but  the  photos  very  often  elicit 
interest  from  customers  and  lead  to  extra  sales.  A  variation  on  this  idea 
is  used  by  some  merchants  who  put  their  daily  or  weekly  advertisements 
under  glass  at  the  wrap  counter,  or  tack  them  up  where  all  wrapping 
counter  traffic  can  view  them.  This  practice  also  is  reported  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  extra  sales.  (Anderson  Furniture  Co.,  De  Pere,  Wise.) 

Ad  Borders.  An  attention-getting  device  used  by  one  retailer  in  his  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  an  eight-inch-wide  black  border  which  has  reverse 
lettering  listing  many  of  the  products  and  brand  names  carried  by  the 
store.  This  makes  a  conspicuous  ad.  The  store  has  used  this  idea  for 
eight  years  and  says  the  public  still  goes  for  it.  Each  month  brings  new 
customer  comment  on  the  border  idea.  (Roth  Hardware,  Champaigne,  Ill.) 

Bird  Feeding  Stations.  A  baking  concern  has  established  25  bird  feeding 
stations  throughout  its  trade  area  which  are  kept  stocked  with  food  by 
bakery  truck  drivers  who  use  stale  baked  goods.  The  service  has  gotten 
wide  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  and  has  resulted  in  considerable  good¬ 
will  for  the  bakery.  This  service  has  also  been  sponsored  by  a  Milwaukee 
department  store  which  for  years  has  maintained  a  large  number  of  bird 
feeding  stations  as  part  of  its  public  relations  program.  (Molan  Baking 
Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wise.) 

Community  Punch  Bowl.  One  retailer  has  in  his  possession  a  lOO-year-old 
punch  bowl  which  he  loans  free  of  charge  to  people  in  his  trading  area 
for  weddings  and  other  functions.  He  also  supplies  small  glass  cups  with 
the  bowl  and  makes  no  charge  for  this  service  either.  Occasionally  some 
of  his  serving  glasses  are  broken  but  the  bowl  has  been  carefully  cared  for 
by  each  borrower  and  has  never  been  nicked  or  broken  in  its  22  years  of 
service.  The  bowl  is  always  on  display  at  the  store  and  gets  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  from  shoppers  and  from  feature  writers  in  local  and 
state  newspapers.  It  is,  says  the  store  owner,  his  best  advertising  feature. 
(Mount  Ace  Store,  Delphi,  Ind.) 

Free  Movies.  As  a  service  to  his  community,  one  merchant  puts  on  free 
movies  two  afternoons  a  week  in  his  store  for  parents  and  children.  On 
the  bill  are  short  subjects,  newsreels  and  sports  events.  The  show  lasts 
one  hour,  does  not  compete  with  local  theatres  and  does  boost  traffic  in 
the  store.  One  department  that  cashed  in  on  the  movie  program  is  the 
camera  supplies  department  whose  sales  have  increased  markedly.  (Kurtz 
Grocery,  Stone  Bank,  Wise.) 


comparisons  of  format,  price,  and  u 
of  brand  names  and  store  services  mt. 
tioned,  the  survey  compares  the  pr 
sentation  of  13  major  departments  ar_ 
175  individual  items  for  both  yeanj 
.Additional  copies  are  available  at  j| 
each.  I 


Proper  Pitch  Pays  Off.  Awards  toui 
ing  $50,000  will  be  shared  by  ret.)! 
salesmen  in  the  Westinghouse  te'if 
phone  sales  training  contest  callc 
Operation  Bing-Bong.  The  contt. 
combines  the  facilities  of  the  comparl 
and  its  distributor  organization  in  | 
mass  effort  on  behalf  of  the  1952  lir.| 
of  electric  ranges  and  refrigerators. 

Salesmen  who  attend  the  pro|>:>s6 
training  sessions  will  be  registered  an 
their  names  sent  to  divisional  hea' 
quarters.  Periodically,  that  divisioi 
will  telephone  each  salesman  and  asi 
him  to  give  a  sales  pitch  on  eithe 
ranges  or  refrigerators.  Winning  sak 
stories  will  earn  cash  prizes,  the  evei, 
ual  top  winner  receiving  $150  plus: 
trip  to  headquarters  for  the  award. 

Sew  and  Save  Hits  New  Peak.  ThiJ 

year’s  National  Sew  and  Save  Weei 
held  February  23-March  1,  rang  up 
new  highs  in  home  sewing  promr 
tions.  More  than  100,000  consumr: 
requests  for  technical  sewing  and  fasl 
ion  news  leaflets  were  received  by  th- 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau, 
York.  Advertising  appropriations  b 
retail  stores  for  the  Week  include-: 
more  than  $100,000  for  radio  an 
magazines. 

Winners  in  the  window  display  cor. 
test  held  in  conjunction  with  the  ever 
shared  $2,000  in  prize  money.  Fi^ 
prizes  of  $250  were  won  by  Castner 
Knott  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Swerni 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  F.  W.  Woolwoiil 
Co.  No.  96,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Balta 
Island  Variety  Store,  Balboa  Island 
Calif. 

The  Common  Sense  Behind  Store 

is  the  title  of  a  new  35  mm.  sound  slide 
film  produced  by  Merchandiser  Filv 
Productions,  192  Lexington  Ave., 
New’  York.  It  was  made,  say  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a  train¬ 
ing  tool  to  give  employees  better  un¬ 
derstanding  not  only  of  store  rules 
but  of  common  courtesy  and  conduct 
To  overcome  the  skepticism  with 
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Featured  in  Full  Color  Double-Spread  Editorial  in 
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Unique  merchandising  and  promotion  progra 


Built  around  exclusive  "Kirbury"*  fashions 
made  of  DuPont  Orion 


t  This  issue  of  The  American 
Weekly  will  be  read  in  over 
9,500,000  families  from 
coast  to  coast. 


>re  Rul«t 

ind  slide 
5ER  Film 
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•  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MATS 


•  SALES  MANUAL  FOR 
STORE  PERSONNEL 


It  will  reach  more  than  20^ 
of  the  families  in  727  cities 
and  towns  of  10,000  and 
more  population. 


•  LOCAL  MAILING  PIECES 


•  WINDOW  AND 

DEPARTMENTAL  DISPLAYS 


•  PUBLICITY  PHOTOS  FOR 
LOCAL  USE 


Tho  Amoricon  Weekly  i«  dis* 
tributed  by  22  great  Sunday 
newspapers  across  the  nation. 


•  MERCHANDISE  HANG 
TAGS 


•  REPRINTS  OF  EDITORIAL 
FEATURE 


•  WINDOW  STREAMERS 


which  many  store  rules  are  frequenth 
met,  the  film  gives  the  reasons  beliind 
the  rules. 

Summer  Carpet  Dates.  The  Carpet 
Institute,  New  York,  announces  thit 
official  summer  market  dates  for  1952 
will  coincide  with  the  furniture  mat 
kets  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  Chicago 
The  New  York  date  is  set  for  July  7; 
in  Chicago  it  will  be  June  16. 

Expand  Flying  Freight.  The  Flying 
Tiger  Line  air  freight  system  has  been 
expanded  to  provide  service  to  a  new 
group  of  midwestern  and  eastern 
points.  Six  locations,  Binghamton, 
Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  now  bt 
served  with  a  combined  air-truck  sen- 
ice  which  has  proved  highly  successful 
at  other  {xrints.  This  system  is  designed 
to  cut  the  carrier’s  operating  costs  and 
speed  up  delivery  for  the  shipper.  “It 
provides  a  more  flexible  service  as 
compared  to  the  traditional,  costly 
conception  so  long  held  in  air  trans¬ 
portation  that  every  point  assigned  to 
a  carrier  must  be  served  directly  by 
air,”  the  airline  states. 

The  line  also  announces  that  on 
May  1,  it  will  establish  the  first  certi¬ 
fied,  all-freight  air  service  across  tht 
United  States  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Daily  scheduled  operations  will  be 
inaugurated  at  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Portland. 


Home  Fashions  Observed.  The  Home 
Fashions  League,  New  York,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  for  “Home  Fashion 
Time,"  September  18-27,  notes  that 
these  dates  are  simultaneous  with  the 
National  Home  Furnishings  Show  and 
the  Good  Design  Exhibit,  also  to  be 
held  in  New  York.  Home  Fashion 
Time  is  described  as  “a  logical  imyretus 
to  a  greater  home  furnishings  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  a  national  force  through 
which  retail  stores  “can  increase  busi¬ 
ness  volume  at  no  added  cost.”  Lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  2000  retail  stores, 
and  75  trade  associations  have  been 
alerted  to  plans  for  the  celebration, 
with  hundreds  of  favorable  replies  in. 

Faith  E.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the 
event  says:  “The  ten  billion,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollar  home  furnishingi 
industry  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
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mighty  SELF-SELECTOR  UNIT 
means  BIGGER  profits  for  you! 


^  Sells  Indian  Head  faster! 

^  Reduces  time  per  transaction! 

Shows  fabric  in  use! 

This  scientifically-designed  display  is  a  real  powerhouse!  Takes 
up  a  minimum  of  precious  floor  space . . .  sells  Indian  Head  on 
sight!  With  2  or  3  you  can  show  a  tremendous  selection  of 
colors!  Your  customer  sees  current  fashions  made  of  Indian 
Head.. .four  attractive  8x  10  color  pictures  show  her  the  fabric 
*in  use’  (and  Textron  changes  pictures  free  three  times  a  year). 
She  sees  what  she  can  make... then  sees  the  wide  Indian  Head 
color  range.  She  can  choose  colors  and  color  contrasts  double^ 
quick — will  buy  more,  more  often! 


57  inches  high 


20  inches  long 


30  inches  wide 


INDIAN  HEAD’s^mali  but 


And  it  spotlights  12  bolts  of  INDIAN  HEAD! 

It’s  yours  for  record  Indian  Head  volume . .  .want  to  know  more  about  it? 

See  your  Indian  Head  distributor’s 
VP  Wn  A  A!  salesman  or  contact  Mr.  C.  0.  Wood . . . 


TEXTRON 


Inc.,  1407  Broadway,  New  York  18,  New  York 
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Send  for  this  fabulous  story  today! 


The  book  that  tells  you  everything 
you  want  to  know  about 
Fabulous  Field’s*’... 


Never  has  there  been  so  much  information  available  on  the  operations  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Here  is  the  whole  fabulous  history  of  the  little  dry-goods  store 
that  started  in  the  mud  of  Chicago’s  Lake  Street  in  1852,  and  grew  into  a  far-flung  business 
empire.  GIVE  the  lady  what  she  wants  tells  of  the  pioneer  merchant  princes  (men  like 
Palmer,  Field,  Selfridge,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Farwell,  Carson,  and  Pirie)  who  fought  for  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  growing,  new,  rich  Midwest  markets;  of  the  changes  in  women’s  tastes  through 
the  eras  of  the  hoop  skirt,  the  “Duplex  Elliptic,”  the  bustle  and  the  Paris  sheath  gown. 


This  is  a  merchandising  success  story  and  it  is  the  story  of  how  America’s  women 
were  introduced  to  a  whole  new  world  of  luxury  and  fashion  by  far-sighted  merchants, 
who  decided  100  years  ago,  to  give  the  lady  what  she  wants. 


about  Millie  the  shoplifter,  who,  like  society  ladies, 
preferred  “Field  quality”? 

the  real  facts  behind  Field’s  multi-million  dollar  busi¬ 
ness  deals? 

how  Potter  Palmer  capitalized  for  the  first  time  on  the 

sales  potential  of  the  lady  customer? 

how  Marshall  Field,  the  aloof  perfectionist,  became  the 

world’s  foremost  fashion  prince? 

the  story  of  Mile-a-Minute  Harry  Selfridge,  the  show¬ 


man  who  staged  his  own  wedding  in  Central  Music 
Hall? 

of  the  only  buyer  who  dared  to  boss  her  bosses? 
how  Field’s  opened  up  buying  offices  all  orer  the  world? 
how  Field  made  merchandising  history  with  his  new 
policy  of  advertising  prices  and  allowing  returns? 
how  a  great  New  York  store  tried  to  "crash”  the 
Chicago  market— and  got  licked? 
how  the  intricate  Field  enterprise  is  run  today? 


Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Dept.  S 

P.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Rush  me . copies  of  GIVE  THE  LADY  WHAT  SHE 

WANTS:  The  Story  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  by  Lloyd  IFendt 
and  Herman  Kogan  at  $4.50  a  copy. 

Enclosed  is  Please  bill  me 


THE  STORY  OF 
MARSHALL  FIELD 
&  COMPANY 

By  LLOYD  WENDT  and  HERMAN  KOGAN 
$4S0 


Name. 


Address. 


STORES 


Home  Fashion  Time  ...  it  has  giowui 
with  such  jack-in-the-beanstalk  rapid! 
ity  that  it  now  reaches  into  practicalhi 
eyery  small  community  as  well  as  thtl 
larger  cities.”  I 


Dealer  Aids  Available.  Genkra; 
Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  iiou 
supplying  its  dealers  with  five  nev 
direct-mail,  one-piece  brochures  tc 
support  promotion  of  freezer  uiiii« 
All  are  in  color  and  each  shows  a  pic 
ture  of  the  G-E  freezer  with  text  em 
phasizing  “eat  better  food  at  lowt 


Retail  Selling  Rallies.  The  cam|)aig! 
to  revive  retail  salesmanship  is  taking 
many  forms  this  spring.  Much  of  tb 
push  is  coming  from  individual  manu 
facturers  who  are  hopeful  of  gocxl  re 
suits  from  contests  and  prizes.  Anothe 
and  newer  form  of  stimulation  is  be 
ing  tried  out  by  stores  themselvei 
usually  in  community-wide  coo|Kra 
tion.  This  is  a  combination  of  mas 
rally  and  sales  clinic  conducted  bj 
Leslie  T.  Giblin.  It  is  a  three-mornii^ 
affair  of  illustrated  lectures  playing 
salesmanship  as  the'  art  of  handli 
people  well.  The  presentation  is  ha 
hitting  and  dramatic  and  makes 
direct  appeal  to  the  employee’s  ow 
desire  to  be  a  successful  person  wi 
the  ability  to  influence  others.  Loc 
retail  asscKiations  and  individua 
stores  have  reported  favorably  on  the 
residts.  For  booking  information, 
write  Leslie  T.  Giblin,  197-20  Perfc 
.Avenue,  Flushing  65,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Mohawk  Display  Unit.  Mohawk  CaiI 
PET  Mills,  Inc.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, 
has  a  new  display  unit  for  its  line 
Carpet  Cushion  and  Woolrip] 
Needlewoven  carpeting.  The  dispi 
is  .82  inches  high,  15  inches  wide,  ai 
contains  swatches  of  different  fabi 
all  of  which  will  be  replaced  |)ei 
ically  at  no  charge  to  the  store. 

To  Simplify  Selling.  Another  dis| 
unit  which  enables  retailers  to  m; 
tain  visual  stock  control  has  been 
nounced  by  the  Indian  Head  Divii 
of  Textron,  Inc.,  New  York.  Thi 
a  condensed  version  of  a  selling  fixti 
introduced  about  two  years  ago 
used  successfully  in  many  piece  g< 
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OFF  THE  PRESS 
IN  EARLY  JUNE! 

1952  Edition  of 

DEPARTMENTAL 
MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING 
RESULTS 

^HE  M.O.R.  is  a  familiar,  useful  and  always  eagerly 
awaited  tool  for  retailers.  The  1951  edition  was  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out.  This  year’s  edition  will  be  out  in  early 
June.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  have  your  copies  mailed 
to  you  on  the  day  of  publication. 

This  year’s  book,  of  course,  will  give  you  all  the  regular 
features  which  help  you  so  much  in  your  day  to  day  plan¬ 
ning-departmental,  merchandising,  sales,  inventory,  and 
expense  data— as  well  as  the  publicity  expense  analysis. 

And  there  are  many  additions  in  the  1952  M.O.R.,  every 
one  of  them  important  to  you: 

Middle  range  tables— departmentally  and  by  vol¬ 
ume  groups.  In  addition  to  typical  results,  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  middle  50%  of  re¬ 
porting  stores  give  you  a  new  tool  for  evaluation 
and  comparison. 

Stock  sales  ratios— monthly  by  departments.  This 
compilation,  calculated,  using  first  of  month  stocks, 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  published. 

Departmental  stock  discounts  as  a  percentage  of 
stock  purchases.  This  will  give  you  an  additional 
yardstick  for  your  productive  use. 

Order  your  copies  now.  It  is  a  book  that  belongs  on  the 
desks  of  your  merchandise  manager,  advertising  manager, 
and  your  buyers,  as  well  as  those  of  your  treasurer  and 
controller.  Order  enough  copies  for  all  of  them. 


Controllers’  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A. 

100  West  31st  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . .  copies  of  the  1952  Edition 

“DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  ” 
To  members  of  NRDGA,  $6.00  per  copy,  10  or  more  for  $5.50.  Non-members 
ineligible  for  membership  in  NRDGA,  $15.00  per  copy.  Non-members  eligible 
for  membership,  $25.00. 

Name  . . 

Firm  . . 

Street  . 

City . Postal  Zone  State . . 


icetl  at  $35. 


T•xtren  $  Indian  Head  tteck-display 
fixture  for  piece  goods  departments. 


thing  from  basement  to  roof,  is  obtain¬ 
able  from  Multi-Clean  Products, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  all-purpose 
unit  has  a  detachable  power  head  and 
tomes  with  a  selection  of  cleaning  at¬ 
tachments.  The  machine  rolls  easily 
on  casters  or  can  be  carried  by  one 
person  since  it  weighs  only  15  pounds. 

Weather  Forecasting  Map.  An  accur¬ 
ate  monthly  weather  map  which  pre¬ 
dicts  atmospheric  conditions  30  days 
in  advance,  by  days,  cities  and  areas, 
is  now  on  the  market.  A  product  of 
Blewett  Weather  Service,  919  East 
California  St.,  Pasadena  5,  Calif.,  the 
map  is  large  (11  Vi  x  17i/^  inches)  and 
can  be  hung  on  a  wall.  Predictions  up 
to  six  months  in  advance,  in  lO-day 


jjeriods.  are  also  available. 

Dictation  by  Remote  Control.  The 

PhonAudograph,  a  remote  control 
telephone  dictation  system  for  multi¬ 
ple  users,  is  new  from  the  Gray  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Inc.,  521  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  With  this  new  develop¬ 
ment,  each  user  has  a  private  line  con¬ 
nected  with  a  single  recording  ma¬ 
chine,.  thereby  providing  dictation 
facilities  to  a  number  of  users  by  tying- 
in  a  quantity  of  individual  dictation 
telephones  with  a  single  recording 
unit. 

Portable  Spotlight  Fixture.  Latest  in  a 
line  of  beamed-lighting  fixtures  from 
SiLVRAY  Lighting,  Inc.,  100  West 
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Mohawk's  swotch  disfslay  fixtvro 


tores 


Martin 

makes  it 

Easy 


FOR  YOU 
TO  SELL  MORE 
VELVET  RIBBON 
AND  VELVET  ROPR 


Telling  women,  coast  to  coast,  how  to  be  smart  and  save  money— attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  filled  with  bright  ideas  created  by  top-name  designer  for 
home  sewers.  Nothing  like  it  ever  before.  Big,  national  promotion  now 
on  will  bring  the  women  to  your  store. 

This  booklet— printed  as  a  20-page  insert  — will  be  made  available  to 
40,000  Home  Economics  teachers,  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities,  Home  Economics  students,  4-H  Club  members  and  agents,  state 
specialists,  home  service  directors,  and  women’s  page  editors,  and  all  the 
other  readers  of  “What’s  New  in  Home  Economics."  It  will  be  offered  to 
8,000,000  women  in  5  national  magazines— and  25  copies  will  be  given  to 
you  free-with  each  Velvet  Ribbon  and  Rope  shipment  to  you-for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  customers. 

\  k  Martin  Velvet  Cabinets  in 

%  ir'iW  your  store,  so  that  it’s  simple 
B.\ '  k ^V‘  ■  11  woman  to  select  the 

^MlilLTO:  A\  “•* 


Available  as 

Velvet  Cabinet  Assortments: 


Costs  You  Retails  For  Your  Profit 
$25.05  $43!90  ^8.85 


Cut-edge  Velvet  Ribbon  $25.05  $43.90 

Woven-edge  Taffeta  Back 

Velvet  Ribbon  $51.40  $87.30 

Velvet  Rope  $23.85  $41.40 

Get  full  details  today 


$35.90 

$17.55 


FREE  METAL  CABINET  WITH  EVERY  INITIAL  $25.00  ORDER! 
^  ^  ^  Terms:  7%  10  Days  E.O.M. 

Fortin  r—  osnse  — JN.  madtin  farrigc  goi 


I  HJtiovn- 


MARTIN  FABRICS  CORPORATION 


48  WEST  38TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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< 

i 

■ 
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Main  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  is  called 
the  Silver-Spot  Adapter.  Designed  for 
use  in  any  porcelain  ceiling  receptacle 
and  with  swiveling  devices,  the  unit 
makes  use  of  a  100-watt  lamp  with  an 
effectiveness  said  to  exceed  that  of  con¬ 
ventional  equipment  using  150-watt 
reflector  or  projector  lamps. 

Plastic  Packing  Material.  Commercial 
packaging  use  of  a  phenolic  plastic  has 
been  develop)ed  by  the  Bakelite  Co., 
New  York,  with  resultant  savings 
effected  in  breakage,  p>ostage,  reduced 
handling  of  claims,  and  lower  insur¬ 
ance  rates  proven  under  actual  work 
tests.  About  one-seventh  the  weight  of 
loosely-packed  shredded  paper,  the 
plastic  material  comes  in  pre-cut  slabs 
of  one  to  two-inch  thickness,  hand-cut 
to  fill  the  necessary  packing  space. 

Price-Marking  Machine.  Introduction 
of  a  price-marking  machine  which  re¬ 
quires  no  re-inking,  is  made  known  by 
Monarch  Marking  System  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  Designated  the  Monarch 
“70”  Pin-On,  the  machine  boasts  these 
additional  innovations:  op>erator  can 

!ISJSIS15l35l5l5I5MS15fSI5M5JSISISISISISISMSI5iSi 

A  FIRST  FOR  RETAILERS! 

CONTROUERS*  CONGRESS 
RESEARCH  COMMinEE 

announces  a 

MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  & 

CONTROL 

SEMINAR 

at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

JULY  8-12,  1952 

A  comprehensive,  integrated 
and  objective  approach  to  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  for  depart¬ 
ment,  specialty,  chain  stores— 
whether  small,  medium  or  large. 

Write:  Seminar  Administrator 
Controllers'  Congress 
Research  Committee 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


price-mark  one-part  tickets  and,  with 
the  flip  of  a  lever,  can  price-mark  two- 
part  tickets  from  one  setting  of  type. 
A  change  to  different  color  printing 
can  also  be  quickly  effected  with  this 
new  model. 

The  unit  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
NRDGA  Traffic  Meeting  this  month. 


Motorized  Card  File.  A  new  type  of 
motorized  card  file  with  push-button 


control,  is  being  marketed  by  Simpi| 
Research  and  Manufacturing  G 
Inc.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  0^, 
Simplafind  unit  can,  in  about  twe! 
square  feet,  provide  for  40,000  8  x 
inch  cards,  or  90,000  5  x  3-inch  cari: 
all  brought  to  the  operator’s  work! 
level  by  a  switch.  With  this  pu; 
button  control,  a  desired  section  of  til 
file  can  be  selected  in  less  than  thr=i 
seconds. 
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The  Fur  Labeling  Law 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


of  the  product  either  in  labeling,  in¬ 
voicing  or  advertising.  The  use  of 
quality  animal  names  to  describe 
colors  will  no  longer  be  piermissible, 
as,  for  example,  a  coat  made  of  dyed 
muskrat  may  no  longer  be  described 
as  a  mink  blended  muskrat,  or  a  dyed 
rabbit  coat  as  a  leopard  coney. 

After  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
fur  products  must  be  properly  labeled 
and  invoiced  throughout  the  channels 
of  trade  from  the  actual  manufacture 
of  the  product  until  it  is  delivered  to 
the  purchaser-consumer.  Substitution 
of  required  labels  by  distributors  and 
retailers  handling  the  product  is  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  Act  provided  proper 
records  are  kept  which  will  disclose  the 
manner  in  which  the  product  was 
labeled  when  received  as  well  as  the 
source  from  which  it  was  received.  In 
other  words,  a  complete  chain  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  responsibility  for  the  required 
information  appearing  on  the  label  of 
the  product  must  be  maintained  all 
the  way  through,  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  consumer. 

As  to  those  retailers  who  perform 
local  manufacturing  as  well  as  distrib¬ 
uting  functions,  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  are  also  applicable,  providing 
the  products  manufactured  contain 
furs  which  have  been  shipped  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  commerce.  Invoices  received 
by  retailers  after  August  8  for  the  skins, 
however,  will  contain,  or  should  con¬ 
tain,  all  necessary  required  facts  which 
they  need  in  properly  labeling  and  in¬ 
voicing  their  merchandise  to  purchas¬ 
ers.  The  Act  further  prohibits  any 
form  of  misrepresentation  or  decep¬ 
tion  directly  or  by  implication  with 
regard  to  the  labeling,  invoicing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  furs  or  fur  products. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  is  directed  to  prescrjvi 
rules  and  regulations  governing  tJ 
manner  and  form  of  disclosing  inff 
mation  required  by  the  Act  and  sutj 
further  rules  and  regulations  as  mayli 
necessary  and  proper  for  purposes  I 
administration  and  enforcement  of 
Act.  Such  regulations  are  presen; 
under  preparation  and  informal  w 
ferences  are  now  being  held  with  v 
ous  segments  of  industry  in  order  i| 
have  the  rules  adequately  interpi 
and  clarify  the  basic  requirements  (| 
the  law.  Formal  hearings  are  ber 
held  on  proposed  regulations  ear' 
this  month  at  which  time  all  in; 
ested  or  affected  parties  will  be  gh 
an  oppiortunity  to  present  their  suggr| 
tions,  objections  or  views.  It  is  hop 
that  final  regulations  will  be  ready  f 
publication  on  or  about  June  1.  H 
ever,  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  becos 
effective  until  August  9,  1952. 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  salienj 
requirements  of  the  Act  with  regard 
retailers  and  manufacturing  furrier 
I  have  anticipated  a  question  which 
feel  may  be  present  in  your  minds,  th, 
is— what,  if  anything,  is  expected  of  yej 
as  a  retailer  at  this  time  or  prior  to  th 
effective  date  of  the  law?  You  are 
legally  obligated  in  any  way  under  tli 
Act  until  August  9,  1952.  Howev 
you  should  now,  or  as  soon  as  pc--"’- 
be  taking  certain  steps  to  set  yo; 
house  in  order  so  that  you  can  ful: 
comply  on  the  effective  date.  Eve; 
possible  effort  should  be  made  byyo|^ 
to  obtain  from  your  sources  of  supp’ 
information  required  by  this  Act  wi‘' 
which  you  can  properly  label,  invoi; 
and  advertise  your  fur  products  whi; 
you  expect  to  have  on  hand  as 
August  8th.  Generally  spieaking,  god 
on  hand  must  be  labeled  regardless#' 
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,en  they  were  purchased.  ^Vith  re- 
rd  to  your  purchases  of  fur  slotks 
twetu  now  and  .August  8tlt,  you 
l^uld  by  all  means  insist  on  invoices 
[oni  your  sources  containing  infonna- 
rti  which  you  may  need  in  projx'i  ly 
|bcling  your  products  for  sale.  .Alter 
ellective  date  of  the  .Act  your 
^lTe^  of  supply  will  be  required  to 
)|x‘t  ly  label  and  invoice  all  fur  pr<Ml- 
is  sold  to  vou. 
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How  to  Get  Along 
with  Buyers 

(Continued  from  pnge  43) 

jrnings,  when  a  20-mile  squall  is 
wling  outside  or  the  snow  is  three 
et  deep  at  the  doors  and  won’t  quit, 
lind  them  that  it  looks  bad  and 
(lat  business  ought  to  be  slow  that 
ay. 

Never  be  afraid  to  ask  favors  in  the 
lling  departments.  A^ou  not  only 
ive  a  discount  card  at  your  disposal, 

It  you  have  every  right  to  ask  your 
ivorite  buyers  for  30  to  40  per  cent  off 
len  purchasing  such  items  as  chil¬ 
d’s  wardrobes,  major  appliances, 
vicuna  coats.  You  perform  a  vital 
ice  for  them,  and  they  should  be 
ling  to  reciprocate. 

But  never  let  a  buyer  get  an  upper 
ind.  Keep  in  mind  that  promotion 
topmost  in  importance.  Without 
Lthe  public  might  never  know'  about 
ten’s  nylon  shorts,  or  might  be  en- 
ily  ignorant  today  of  the  squeeze 
ttle  or  the  Empire  bustline.  An  ad 
»n  ad,  and  you  work  all  the  time  to 
luce  better  ones.  But  if  an  ad 
lid  fall  on  its  face,  as  many  do, 
line!  the  buyer  that  it  is  poor  mer- 
idising  and  not  the  advertisement’s 
of  pulling  power.  Buyers  are  in- 
?d  more  and  more  to  understand 
lis  feeling  and  to  agree  with  it. 

With  this  simple  course  in  biiyer- 
dvertising  manager  relations,  we  can 
tsee  you  “getting  on’’  w’ith  the  buy- 
Your  friendship  will  be  “Super 
cial,’’  a  “Once-in-Lifetime  Value,’’ 
I  “Opportunity  You  Won’t  Want  to 
ifiss!’’  Or,  in  plain  everyday  language 
I  the  merchandiser  w'hen  he  isn’t  try- 
to  kid  anyone,  it’ll  turn  out  to 
la  “dog.” 

Itores 


^HESE  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may  be 
^  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added  to  as  your 
hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  birch  top,  steel 
frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually  pay  for  themselves 
through  increased  production,  better  work  and  greater  com¬ 
fort  for  the  seamstress  or  tailor  —  facts  confirmed  by  users 
everywhere. 

STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 

Electric  Steam  Generator  -  full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 

^OMPLETE  and  highly  effi- 

^  cient  combination  pressing  [  J|L 

unit  now  being  used  in  Altera- 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 

Helps  speed  up  the  work  with  \A 

a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  M  I  ^ 

With  only  a  minimum  instal-  f  /  i  i  I  l¬ 
lation  expense  Stein  Professional  /m  il  i  i 

Units  can  be  put  j  I  ,  /  '  *  | 

into  operation  in  r - I 

your  alteration  de- 
partment  ready  to  'T" 
do  the  work  quick-  | 
ly  and  economi- 


We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SIS-S2S  W,  Vmm  Brnron  Strmmt  •  •  Chicago  7,  iliimoim 
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W  OR  MORE 

^  yh  ^eir  Charge 
Customers  k 
^t^ERY  tTAYl  m 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5112 


duced  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Try  to  eliminate  phone  calls  iij 
markets;  use  telegrams. 

2.  Put  one  person  in  charge  of  ^ 
]x.'nsc  control;  talk  about  expense  n 
ularly  at  training  meetings;  have  thj 
meetings  for  non-selling  as  wellj 
selling  personnel. 

3.  It’s  neglect  that  piles  up  maii( 
nance  costs.  A  good  checking  devioj 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  emplo)| 
to  make  a  monthly  inspection  a 
report. 

4.  Check  parcel  post  postage  chaij 
on  deliveries  from  manufacturers;  i 
duct  overcharges  from  bills.  Wei 
packages  and  if  excess  postage  1 
been  used,  deduct  the  cost  from  bi 
Consider  whether  it  is  necessary! 
have  shipments  insured;  if  not, 
struct  manufacturers  not  to  insi 

L.  Kirshenbaum  of  the  Juvei 
Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn.,  s 
that  without  insurance  he  lost  o 
$41  one  year,  $13  another  year, 
final  important  check  on  shipp 
costs:  make  sure  that  over-shipmi 
or  defective  merchandise  are  reiur 
to  the  manufacturer  collect. 


The  Smaller  Store’s  Promotion  Dollar 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


afternoon  session,  reported  that  he 
had  decreased  his  selling  expiense 
slightly  last  year.  The  method:  in¬ 
creased  use  of  part-timers,  many  of 
them  on  a  12  to  5  daily  schedule. 

About  one  half  of  the  retailers  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  said  that  they 
keep  sales  production  records  for  each 
employee;  about  one  half  also  use  a 
bonus  incentive.  All  who  spoke  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  providing 
Payroll  Expense.  Fred  W.  Deisroth  of  not  only  incentives  but  selling  helps 

P.  Deisroth  and  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  to  increase  efficiency  and  raise  the  em- 

who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting’s  ployee’s  dollar  income.  Gail  G.  Grant 

of  the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  urged  the  use  of  fewer  and 
better  buyers.  He  reported  that  he  has 
reduced  a  staff  of  22  buyers  to  14  in 
the  past  three  years,  while  handling 
more  business.  Each  buyer  has  more 
responsibility  and  a  better  income;  the 
buying  expense  has  been  cut  one  per 
cent. 

George  L.  Plant,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  reviewed  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  and 
Salary  stabilization  Boards  and  an¬ 
swered  questions  on  the  rules.  Many 
of  the  stores  were  concerned  about 
procedures  for  establishing  rates  on 
new  jobs.  This  indicated  some  payroll 
expansion  and  possibly  an  attempt  to 
grade  up  the  qualifications  for  new 
personnel,  in  line  with  the  higher 
standards  of  selling  and  operation  that 
the  times  require. 


quest.  A  thorough  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  program  is  going  on  through 
schools  and  women’s  clubs.  A  specially 
planned  tie-in  for  small  stores  is  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  mailing  pieces  on  merchandise 
shown  on  the  Celanese  television  pro¬ 
gram.  White  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  inaugurating  an  ad  mat  service 
for  piece  goods  departments;  also  sup 
plying  display  racks  and  loan  displays. 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.WOOD  &  COBfPANT 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Tb«  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


night  opening.  Some  reported  di 
they  have  done  so;  more  that  they  a 
considering  it  for  the  fall  of  this  ya 
in  some  cases  along  wdth  a  fidl  4 
closing  (usually  Monday).  But  ai 
able  group  is  strongly  opposed  toti 
night  opening  trend.  They  regai^ 
as  a  step  backward,  and  they  say 
fear  the  employee  dissatisfaction  ifc 
will  result  and  the  possible  impetu| 
unionization. 

With  the  exception  of  some  soai 
ern  stores,  all  those  that  have 
openings  reported  good  results  ant^ 
gard  at  least  one  as  essential.  'Tha 
who  favor  a  second  night  gave  tls 
reasons:  some  find  the  present  Fri4 
night  business  almost  too  bij^l 
handle;  others  say  they  must  haijj 
to  stem  the  loss  of  business  to  bi^ 
neighboring  towns;  a  third,  smafi 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Costs.  A  group  has  made  its  decision  on  I 

round-up  of  expense  dollar-savers  pro-  basis  of  customer  surveys.  1 


Transportation  Costs.  Small  store  in¬ 
terest  in  retail  shipper  associations  was 
stirred  by  a  report  of  the  formation  of 
such  a  pool  for  New  York  deliveries  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  a  surrounding 
area  of  80  miles  out.  This  is  the  first 
such  group  involving  more  than  one 
city  and  thus  taking  in  enough  terri¬ 
tory  to  benefit  small  town  stores.  The 
Cireensboro  group  forecasts  a  28  j>er 
cent  saving  in  costs;  a  50  per  cent  gain 
in  delivery  time.  Shipments  will  come 
overnight  from  New  York  and  reach 
the  farthest  point  out  of  Greensboro 
six  hours  later. 


high  quality 
service 
at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


